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There is no small confusion of ideas among even 
intelligent men, and good Christians, on the subject 
of the bearing of Christianity on social and political 
questions. ^^ Do you suppose I mingle my religion 
with my politics?" replied, not long since, a man of 
standing in his church, to a gentleman who had 
taken him to task for political conduct inconsistent 
with his religious profession. There are not a few 
who seem to be of the same opinion; that, in the 
way of politics and business, they can be perverse, 
rabid, undermining, overreaching, overbearing, if not 
dishonest and indecent, provided they keep their 
every-day conduct quite distinct from their religious 
observance and Sunday demeanor. Christianity per- 
mits no such distinction, — not even in the slightest 
degree. It is true that the great Author of Chris- 
tianity, our Religious Lawgiver, Teacher, and Ex- 
emplar, eiijoins no interference with political insti- 
tutions. His instructions in reference to our conduct 
in this life are elementary ; they reach to the soul 
and inward character, and thence mould the outward 
1 (1) 
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man in all the phases^ positions, and relations of 
external life. If the seeds of truth be in a man, as 
sown by Christ and His Apostles, — as planted by the 
Holy Spirit, then the trunk, and bark, and branches, 
the fruit, and foliage, must show the same character. 
A man cannot carry Christianity all on one shoulder, 
nor in one hand, nor concealed in his pocket. If it 
be in him, it will show itself wherever he goes, and 
in all that he does, if any moral consideration be 
involved. We are not commanded to reform nor to 
attack political institutions which may be unfriendly 
to the progress of Christianity; but we are com- 
manded to reform ourselves. The more richly we 
are filled with that wisdom which is taught by 
Christ; the more this leaven is infused into a whole 
community, the fitter will its citizens be to reform 
their institutions, and the more patiently will they 
bear what is oppressive or inconvenient, until the 
time comes when the needful reform can be eflfected 
with the greatest safety and advantage. The instruc- 
tions of Christ, then, bear upon the preservation and 
purifying of all that is good in our political institu- 
tions, by regenerating and enlightening the indi- 
vidual men who sustain and manage them ; they 
bear upon every needful social reform which can, in 
any degree, promote individual comfort and general 
well-being. When any large proportion of the people 
in any nation are thoroughly Christianized, its po- 
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litical results will not be long in showing themselves 
in what may promote human advantage, here and 
hereafter. No Christian can rightfully separate his 
religion from his politics, from his business, his pro- 
fession, or from his career in life, whatever it may be. 

The following remarks are intended to illustrate 
this truth in reference to several subjects having a 
political or social bearing. If our public institutions 
are important to the interests of humanity through- 
out the world, as affording irrefutable proof of the 
capacity of men for self-government; if they are 
important specially to us for the unequalled advan- 
tages we enjoy under them ; if they furnish the only 
home which Christianity may claim as peculiarly its 
own, because here alone Christian institutions are 
unshackled, then Christians here undergo responsi- 
bilities perhaps more serious than ever weighed upon 
Christians of any previous nation or age. 

The topics we introduce are but loosely touched. 
We but converse upon the subjects, — Our Position 
in reference to Foreign Politics; The Rewards of 
Labor; The Relations of industry with Trade; 
Public Education, Elections, Legislation, Legislative 
Bodies, and, more especially, the Moral Position of 
our National Legislature. These are topics of vast 
moment. They need a large development. The 
time may not have arrived when any one man can 
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fully systematize what is proper to be inculcated 
upon Christians as to their political and social duties. 
If so, the subject should not be lost from sight ; and 
men, instead of slumbering over it, should keep it 
ever under close consideration, until the collision of 
many minds, and the product of much thought, 
shall shed light enough to send the needed intelli- 
gence, from one focus, with full effect, throughout 
the whole household of the family of Christ. We 
know that very many minds are now anxiously 
turned in the direction here indicated. We trust 
this attention will not be withdrawn until a work 
is performed, the most needful of any that can 
occupy the Christian mind. 

PhHiADELPHIA, October, 1852. 
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For many years we have been gazing upon the 
eventful scenes which have transpired in Europe, 
and we . have been listening with no less interest to 
what has been said there; we have been looking 
with startled expectation to the developments, 
moral, political, and religious, which are rapidly 
unfolding in that focus of civilization. We cannot 
but regard that battle-ground of the interests of 
humanity with the most intense earnestness ! How 
much do we behold and hear to excite our hopes, 
our fears, our sympathies, if not our intervention ! 
We cannot if we would, we should not if we could, 
be indifferent spectators of what is passing there. 
Whilst we cannot avoid seeing the external move- 
ments of the peoples of Europe, we cannot be blind 
to the equally certain facts, that these movements 
are caused by internal forces, moral and intellectual, 
exerting an energy and power never felt before from 
the same sources. The friend of humanity is called 
to consider and appreciate strange events, new and 
explosive powers not heretofore familiar to the world. 

(5) 
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The horse is learning to know his own strength 
and his rider's weakness ; the progress of the journey 
is interrupted, and the security of the master threat- 
ened by violent and powerful, but awkward and ill- 
directed, and often vicious efforts, to escape from 
the galling harness of darker ages. We look on the 
noble steed, and wonder that he can be held by 
-such flimsy cords, but tremble to see them snap, 
and give him a liberty to which he is all unused, 
and which in its first intoxication is more dangerous 
to himself than the tyranny of a master. The 
people of Europe are rapidly hastening to a change 
of their political institutions, or to modifications of 
them more in axicordance with their true interests. 
But, ah ! what preparation is needed for this new 
position and its attendant duties? Whence shall 
come the light and the wisdom under the guidance 
of which this preparation must be made, and its 
results enjoyed ? Have we any ground of hope from 
the lessons of the past, that mere human wisdom can 
extricate the masses of Europe froih their present 
condition and place them securely in their proper 
sphere of usefulness to themselves and to the world ? 
Certainly none. The course of events for more than 
half a century demonstrates their utter incapacity 
to emancipate and govern themselves. They have 
not yet sufficient self-control : they have yet the 
abuses, the prejudices, the chains — the harness of 
a thousand years to cast off, before they can be fit to 
assume the position of self-government. And that is 
not all ; it is not merely a negative preparation they 
need, they must be trained for a new position and 
new duties. But how can this be ever effected, 
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unless they are first emancipated? We reply the 
first step in this great change is to know that prepa- 
ration is requisite for the change — preparation of 
mind and heart. If these subjects were calmly and 
fully discussed, as they may be under any form of 
government, good progress might be made towards 
permanent and radical reforms. Rulers are not the 
chief obstacle to discussions of those truths which 
most concern the interests of humanity. The most 
beneficial changes are those which would often give 
ds great satisfaction to the sovereign as to the masses 
of his subjects. The first and greatest difiiculty lies 
in this,, that large classes of men are interested every 
where in preserving the existing order of things 
intact. All change in their estimation threatens 
some sacrifice of position, or power, or wealth, or 
influence, on their part. Those who possess such 
advantages cannot endure a discussion which brings 
them into question. They hold the patronage of 
society in their hands ; and the literature of every 
country is apt to be moulded to gratify their taste. 
They exercise a negative influence on the progress 
of truth, by giving it no welcome, as well as a 
positive one, by frowning upon all attempts to 
unsettle existing notions of social order. Such is 
the power exercised by these favored classes in every 
country, that it is not only hard to resist their influ- 
ence, but diflBcult for those who have been bred among 
them even to think in opposition to the prevailing 
current of ideas. Writers and thinkers circulate 
among the fortunate thousands, and become their 
dependants ; they forget the millions, or cannot afford 
to serve them. This repressive influence is exerted 
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with greater or lesser cflfect in diflFerent countries, but 
is appreciable in all. 

Whence is to come that high intelligence and pure 
virtue which can surmount all these barriers to the 
truth, and shed the needful light upon these topics 
of social happiness? Can it come from political 
economy ? no ; for that is a science of wealth, with 
its production and distribution, explicitly excluding 
all moral considerations. Can it come from political 
philosophy ? no ; for that is making no progress, and 
never can whilst it persists in constructing systems of 
government, without keeping in view the very object 
of human society, the welfare of the individuals 
associated. No balancing of the powers of a govern- 
ment, however nicely accomplished, can atone for 
neglecting to provide chiefly for the main object of 
national association. No limitation of powers, 
no restraints from abuse, can compensate for leaving 
out the real end to be attained. Thus far political 
philosophy has shown itself totally incapable of 
grappling with the real question it involves, and has 
therefore evolved nothing like a science. The actual 
progress in political science cannot be attributed to 
any speculative philosophy, but to the lessons of 
experience, and more than all, to the light of the 
Reformation. If that light had been permitted to 
shine with equal lustre and steadiness in every 
country of Europe, how different this day would be 
the condition of those nations ! But great as are the 
obligations of the world to the reformation, has it 
performed its whole duty to man ? Have Christians 
of the Reformation, and the ten generations who 
have lived since, comprehended the whole of the 
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obligations devolving upon them ? Can it be safely 
assumed that those who have left out of the scope 
of their studies the whole range of questions which 
most concern the social interests of humanity, have 
discharged their duties to their fellow-men ? Living 
under a moral law, exacting such strong regards for 
men and all their interests, they could not satisfy 
the demand of that law by any thing short of study- 
ing not only individual, but social interests ; for the 
former are frequently only to be reached through 
the latter. The actual progress achieved in good 
government has been made under the light of 
Christianity, which reveals the true theory of 
human happiness in this world, as well as in the 
world to come. But the progress — how infinitely 
short of the lesson ! Human welfare on this side of 
the grave, how far too little has it engaged the atten- 
tion of believers ! They have not realized that all 
the temporal, as well as all the eternal interests of 
men, belong to their responsibilities. No language 
can add to the weight or stringency of these require- 
ments. Christians have not, in times past, acquitted 
themselves of their social duties : they have scarcely 
put forth a hand in that direction, and they are still 
derelict to these obligations. Christianity is now 
suffering deeply from this neglect, and is made to 
appear as if unequal to the emergency of the day. 
Let not Christians occasion such reproach ; let them 
arouse to the labors which are awaiting them. They 
must not only do good, but study to do good ; they 
must not only help those who are near, but study to 
help those afar off*; they must bring not merely their 
goods, and the help of their hands, but the labor of 
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their minds to the service of those whom they are 
commanded to love as themselves. 

It is not supposed that all can engage, with the 
same advantage to themselves and others, in this 
expansive work of befriending all the world, or 
whole nations, or masses of men; it is not every 
Christian clergyman or layman who can enter upon 
such comprehensive inquiries as those we have indi- 
cated, with success. " Having gifts diflFering accord- 
ing to the grace that is given,** let every man fill his 
separate, as well as his joint mission in this life, by 
glorifying his Father in Heaven, and serving his 
brethren on earth as his mental and physical gifts 
may enable him. Only let it be distinctly understood 
and felt, that our duties to other men are similar to 
those which we owe to ourselves. If our chief duty 
is the love of God, our next is the love of men. The 
blended action of these graces makes the perfect 
Christian. We believe, then, that the whole pro- 
blem of human destiny in this world, is fully com- 
mitted to the consideration of Christians : it is one 
which commends itself to the conscience of every 
thoughtful man, and takes hold upon all true friends 
of the human race. Believing, as we do, however, 
that the light of Christianity must shine upon every 
investigation intended to explore the hidden path to 
human happiness, we think that such explorations 
can only be successful in the hands of Christians ; 
and the time has certainly arrived when the research 
must commence. Christians must now survey the 
world, not merely with an eye to the eternal, but to 
the temporal interests of men ; not merely to direct 
their steps heavenward, but to guide and comfort 
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them in their earthly pilgrimage. The latter, if not 
as important, is as incumbent on us as the former. 
Without remarking on the influence which such 
considerations should have upon the form and admi- 
nistration of our missions to men of the heathen world, 
for these, though exclusively designed for religious 
instruction, become, in practice, so modified, as to 
embrace works of mercy and humanity; we turn to 
those countries of Europe where the desire for ame- 
lioration is now so clearly visible. It is now essen- 
tial to human welfare that the light of revelation be 
shed upon the subjects discussed there ; — that the 
light of Christian wisdom, caution, and calmness, be 
infused into measures designed to secure a better 
condition for the European family. 

None can better render them this service than 
those who have enjoyed the unrestrained advantage 
of Christian instruction, free from the complications 
of ancient political and religious systems. In Euro- 
pean countries, Christianity has never developed its 
application and bearing upon social questions. So 
far from such development, it has itself been subject 
to modifications, restraints, and perversions, effectu- 
ally restraining its legitimate influences and proper 
bearing. We shall not pause to inquire what respon- 
sibilities, in this respect, rest upon English Christians : 
it is enough for us to ascertain what we should do 
to acquit ourselves of those which devolve upon 
Christians of the United States. We have been, in 
not a few respects, the most favored people on 
earth ; we are most deeply indebted to the Dispenser 
of all blessings; and, being the most prosperous 
brother in the family of nations, we owe, not only 
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the largest debt of thanks to the Author of all good, 
but the largest debt of love and good offices to less 
favored brethren of other lands. This lesson, incul- 
cated hy the very spirit of Christianity, should be 
deeply pondered, as intimately connected with the 
progress of true religion. 

As mere politicians, we may refrain from address- 
ing them ; but, as Christians, can we refuse them the 
benefit of our knowledge and experience ? We must 
not content oujrselves with merely pointing their 
attention heavenwards ; they are enduring hardships 
here, and now ; they ask for sympathy and present 
aid, and we cannot discharge our duties by simply 
exhorting them to patience and submission. Shall 
our large experience in self-government, our free 
thoughts, and our intimate acquaintance with the 
word of God, afford them no lesson ? They struggle 
to cast off their ancient forms of government; we 
can at least warn them, that success in this will be, 
as we have said above, of no avail without prepara- 
tion ; they must not merely be prepared with a sub- 
stitute, but they must be prepared to administer that 
substitute. A political change cannot safely be made 
until a previous moral change is accomplished. Ours 
was a long preparation, which dates back to the Re- 
formation. A far shorter period would suffice to 
prepare the people of Europe for greater equality of 
condition, and for a better lot in this world. It is 
not change in the frame-work of society, which they 
most need, in the first instance ; it is to comprehend 
the nature and extent of their social interests. The 
rulers and people are alike deficient in this know- 
ledge. These interests should be understood in the 
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light of men's mutual dependence, and their obliga- 
tions to mutual support and kindness. There is a 
language of kindness and of wisdom which may be 
addressed to the rulers and people of any country ; 
and it is in this tone we should speak, for we cannot 
forget the duty of Christians, to "be subject to 
principalities and powers, to obey magistrates." 
Let it be known that, whilst Christians are ever 
zealous of promoting the advantage of their fellow 
men, they are never unmindful of the hazards of rash 
movements; that they are, in fact, earnest in pro- 
moting the real advaptage of those in authority, as 
well as of those over whom sway is exercised. It 
is not merely a change in the form of a government 
which is desirable in the Christian aspect; if the 
social institutions within the sphere of government 
are what Christian example and morality should 
make them, then a very high degree of social well- 
being may be enjoyed under any form of rule. 

All governments are more or less the subjects of 
abuse; the best is that which affords the fewest 
opportunities of abuse and oppression, and the fewest 
temptations to such indulgence. As the wisest form 
of government cannot secure the benefit of social 
happiness, unless with previous preparation or long 
training; it is to this training that the Christian 
philosopher must direct his eyes. The constitution 
of a country should take its form and spirit from 
the actual position into which their previous train- 
ing has led the people. It is often safer, and fre- 
quently only possible that this preparation should 
proceed under existing political institutions, any 
attempts to change which, in the first instance 
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involves disaster and bloodshed, with the ruin of in- 
dustry, and prolonged disturbance of the elements of 
peace and prosperity. 

"Every religion, every mode of religious belief 
and opinion, is more or less directly related to the 
social moralities; and laws and institutions are the 
organs through which these express themselves — 
the body of which they are the soul. Every theory 
of Divine Providence and government draws after 
it, or rather includes in it, a corresponding theory 
of human destination; therefore of human duties; 
therefore of the civil and social arrangements under 
which the destination may best be attained, and the 
rights and duties most worthily realized ; all which 
especially holds good of such a religion as the Chris- 
tian's — so practical, so human, so rich and full in 
its every-day moralities." — " The Founder of Chris- 
tianity and his first followers did not interfere with 
forms and modes of civil government otherwise than 
to teach that all governments which answer the 
common purposes of social union are equally legiti- 
mate and of divine right ; — " for the powers that be, 
are ordained of God." " They contented themselves 
with announcing broad and everlasting moral truths, 
destined in the progress of time, gradually to regen- 
erate society and remould governments and politics 
into their own likeness." — " Leaving then all ques- 
tions of texts and textual controversy, as belonging 
rather to the theologian than the political moralist, 
we simply inquire what great general truths in the 
philosophy of social morals, — what ideas and princi- 
ples having a political bearing, are consecrated by 
the general tone and tenor of the volume which 
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Christians revere as their rule of faith and practice ? 
what moral may the politician learn from that vast 
fact in the economy of Providence, that stupendous 
spiritual revolution, whose opening scenes the books 
of the New Testament disclose ?" " Thus Christianity 
consecrates the principle of appealing directly to the 
common people on the very highest and deepest 
questions of human interest. The gospels treat the 
popular intellect with respect and friendliness." " It 
honours all men by addressing itself to faculties and 
feelings which all men in common possess. That 
'the poor have the gospel preached unto them' is 
adduced by our Lord as one of the most distinctive 
signs of his Divine Mission, and it is this more than 
any thing else which constitutes the Gospel a great 
fact, — the greatest of facts, — in the philosophy of 
the Rights of Man. . This preaching of a gospel to 
the poor, assumes that the poor have faculties for 
the appreciation of the profoundest of moral truths ; 
that there is nothing too good to be given to them ; 
that the enlightening of their understanding, the 
awakening of their feelings, the guiding of their 
aspirations to spiritual beauty, truth and good, is a 
work worthy of the highest order of intelligence. 
The Christian religion is the loftiest wisdom de- 
scending, without any parade of condescension, to 
commune with the deepest ignorance, — lifting up its 
voice not merely in the schools of learning and 
science, but in the high-ways of human intercourse, 
in the very streets and market-places." 

We have made this long extract from an article 
in Taifs Edinburgh Magazine for December 1844, 
entitled " The Politics of the New Testament," for 
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its spirit and tone as well as because it contains some 
ideas in the line of our remarks. 

Wliilst we engage in every direct and appropriate 
means of extending the benefits of Christianity, 
we should neither overlook nor fail to apply all the 
indirect means of attaining this end. The latter 
may be less obvious to common observers, but they 
are quite frequently the most eflective. The preach- 
ing of the gospel is an appointed means for the 
conversion of the world, but a Christian exemplifica- 
tion indirectly conveys a more impressive lesson than 
the most eloquent enforcement of a doctrine. We 
must win the ear of our auditors if we would find the 
way to their hearts : we must establish a place in the 
confidence of men before they will surrender their con- 
victions to our teachings. It is not necessary nor pro- 
per that we should tender the standards of our church 
to those we would befriend as the condition upon 
which they may receive our favor. It should be an 
f admitted and proclaimed fact, that there is something 
' in Christianity higher and purer than any exhibition 
■ yet made of it. Denominationalism, however una- 
voidable, is the result of human weakness, not of any 
imperfection or ambiguity in Christianity. When- 
ever it is in the power of Christians to rise above 
this weakness, and to exhibit the results of their 
faith in their loftiest aspects, they should not fail to 
do it as one of the most efficient means of extending 
the Redeemer's kingdom. When as Citizens of the 
United States, and as members of the family of 
Christ we look abroad upon the world, we are espe- 
cially bound to rise above sectarian lines and to carry 
the eyes of our fellow Christians of every denomina- 
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tion with us, because it is only in our collective 
capacity we can employ that moral or physical power 
which can accomplish any great good among the na- 
tions of the earth. When we reflect that we are the 
only people in the world who enjoy full control over 
our religious and political institutions ; that we have 
actually moulded and developed them to their present 
condition free from all violent intervention and dis- 
turbance, we perceive that our position is one of vast 
and special responsibility. No other Christian coun- 
try has enjoyed such an advantage. In the achieve- 
ment of our independence, and in the construction 
of our political institutions, we acquitted ourselves 
so as to acquire a vast moral power in the world. 
Towards this country the enlightened Christians and 
friends of humanity looked from all nations for an 
exemplification of self-government and a development 
of Christianity which should commence a career of 
progress for religion, and amelioration for humanity, 
never to end until all nations were brought under 
their influences. It was obvious that the eyes of the 
world were and have been upon us as Christians and 
self-governing citizens, and it became the duty of 
Christians in this country to consider and it so re- 
mains, what they could do to exalt their master's 
cause and to promote the best interests of humanity 
at home and abroad. As denominations they were 
powerless in this broad view of their responsibilities ; 
but as Christian citizens of the United States, they 
had full power to mould their social and political 
institutions and to develop and apply Christianity 
according to their will. 

There has been no time, since our origin as a 
2 
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nation, when the united voices and efforts of the 
Christians of this country could not have accom- 
plished any object they desired, provided the mea- 
sure was conceived in the true spirit of Christian 
wisdom and toleration. There has been no time 
when it was not the duty of the Christians of this 
country to consider, under the full light of that 
Christianity which beamed upon them undimmed 
from the word of God, what policy and what mea- 
sures were best fitted to improve and preserve our 
political institutions, and what course of government 
or legislation would most improve the moral, reli- 
gious, and social well-being of the whole people. 
The consideration of such subjects imports the study 
of the most diflBcult and lofty problems involved in 
human destiny here and hereafter. If all have 
not gifts or leisure for such labor, many have both, 
and should be brought to see that this is eminently 
the work of Christians ; one which they cannot omit 
nor turn over to unchristian hands without flagrant 
violation of religious obligations. The views of 
Christians, in reference to human welfare, instead of 
being more contracted, should be more broad and 
liberal than those of other men. Familiarity with 
such topics as the Creation and the Creator, the fall 
of man, and his redemption by the Son of God, the 
Divine Government, physical and moral, should 
exalt and strengthen, as well as enlarge the compre- 
hension of Christians. When Christians, as a body, 
shall have appreciated the greatness of the field of 
inquiry, in reference to human weal and woe, which 
lies before thera, and shall have become sensible that 
it is their peculiar duty to explore that field, without 
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shrinking from any portion, carrying with them the 
light of Christianity, men will be found having quali- 
fications for this great task. Many reasons might be 
assigned why Christians have not made greater 
advances in this portion of their work. Under the 
pressure of Roman Catholic abuses, previous to the 
Reformation, the Christian mind could not rise to 
such conceptions. During the period of the Refor- 
mation, and nearly ever since, in Europe, a struggle 
has been carried on for the vindication of vital 
doctrines of Christianity, and for religious and civil 
liberty, which left but little opportunity for^ ex- 
ploring a wider range of Christian obligations. When 
men could scarcely maintain the right of worshipping 
God according to their convictions of truth, they 
were not in a condition to carry the study of Chris- 
tian duty to its ultimate scope and conclusion. They 
reduced into systematic form that theology which 
embraces our duty to God ; but were seldom encou- 
raged to develop freely and fully the Christian duty 
of man to man. Such discussions would have brought 
them in contact with powers temporal and spiritual, 
who could not endure the exposition of the true 
Christian doctrine of charity, as taught in the 
Word of God. This line of investigation and religious 
literature has been left to a more happy period of 
the world, when men are free, not only to utter the 
highest Christian aspirations, but to pursue those 
inquiries which relate to human happiness and des- 
tiny in this world, and to devise means to accom- 
plish such ameliorations as the profoundest and 
boldest discoveries of truth may dictate. The times 
and the opportunities thus waited for are now coming, 
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and the corresponding responsibilities are now resting 
upon Christians. They must soon detennine what 
they owe to their respective governments, and to 
their own fellow-citizens, and what they owe to 
humanity at large ; and this to the farthest stretch 
of their intellectual vision and physical powers, and 
to the utmost scope of the Christian law of love. 

In this field of Christian inquiry, much truth 
remains to be developed. The discussions which 
have so long and unprofitably occupied the minds of 
Christians, shed little light upon the real subject of 
human welfare; and are of little use except to 
demonstrate that the solution of ilie main problem 
does not lie in that direction. Pure Christianity 
claims no power over the state as such, and no ojQScial 
connection with it. It claims no dominion nor con- 
trol over communities of men, but merely over the 
hearts and lives of men individually ; it lays its obli- 
gations impartially upon the master and the slave, 
the prince and the beggar, the ruler and the sub- 
ject. It does not claim the right of converting 
Political into Christian Institutions, and of compelling 
men to yield them a servile obedience, but only 
through men enlightened and purified by Christianity, 
to mould, modify, and rear institutions suitable for 
Christian men — such as fully recognize Christi- 
anity, and afford a fair opportunity to develop its 
benefits, and diffuse its truths, without constraining 
the belief of any man. It asks full toleration, and 
yields it in return, so far in either case as may be 
possible, in the utmost spirit of that wise concession 
upon which the powers of all governments must be 
founded and exercised. Christianity seeks not secu- 
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lar authority ; it asks institutions suitable for Chris- 
tian men; it assumes that Christians will make 
Political Institutions ultimately eflFective in promo- 
ting human welfare; it regenerates the man, and 
leaves the man to regenerate the State; it works 
from the heart to the life. The grand result of 
Christian wisdom and love must, in the special re- 
spect in which we are regarding it, be developed up- 
ward from the individual to the masses, and be at 
last seen in the laws, manners, industry, and social 
institutions of a whole nation. 

When the Christian statesman regards the masses 
of men who surround hinl as fellow-citizens, a multi- 
tude of topics may crowd upon him whilst reflecting 
upon their actual condition, their progressive, physi- 
cal, and moral well-being, and the connection of this 
progress with their futurity. He perceives that a 
heavy responsibility lies upon the whole body of 
Christians in reference to the welfare of these masses, 
in this life as well as in that to come. He per- 
ceives that there can be nothing of moment in the 
lives of these multitudes, or in their relations with 
each other, to which the great commands "Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," " Whatsoever ye 
would that men 3hould do to you, do ye even so to 
them," or some other law of Christ, does not apply. 
Let the political or social institutions of a country 
be what they may, the commands of the Saviour are 
none the less binding where they have been made 
known. They cover the whole ground of human 
motives, human action, and human welfare, because 
they begin with the individual, and follow him into 
every position, and business, and relation of life. He 
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discovers that there is no "debateable ground 
between political economy and Christianity," because 
the latter claims jurisdiction over the whole ground 
of human welfare, co-extensive, if not exclusive. 

Christianity begins with the welfare of the indivi- 
dual, and never forsakes that consideration in all the 
course and variety of human life ; it cannot approve, 
therefore, any code of morals, any system of political 
economy, any philosophy of wealth, or any course 
of legislation which loses sight of individual well- 
being. No glory in war, no conquest, no increase of 
public revenue, no liberality in its expenditure, no 
exaltation of special interests, whether manufactur- 
ing or commercial, can compensate for the neglect 
and abuse of the bones and sinews, bodies and souls, 
of those upon whose labor this success is founded. 
Every system of wealth or production which is deve- 
loped from any other point than the welfare of the 
individuals to which it is applicable, must be anti- 
Christian and unsound. The Christian philosopher 
who surveys the masses of a nation with reference 
to their best temporal interests, knows, from his own 
observation, as well as from history and the testi- 
mony of Eevelation, that men are by nature unequal 
in mind and body ; in power of intellect and in phy- 
sical endurance ; he rejoices to see them united in 
communities or nations, that the weak may be pro- 
tected against the strong, and the simple against the 
cunning; he knows that in the race of life many 
must fall behind, not only from mental and physical 
inability to cope with their superiors, but from acci- 
dental causes beyond their control ; and that if these 
are not upheld and carried onward by their stronger 
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associates, they must sink under the burdens of life : 
he knows these cases will be numerous, that Chris- 
tianity forbids their being overlooked, and that they 
should also be an important subject of human legis- 
lation. 



LABOR AND ITS REWARDS. \ 



The principal feature in the lives of masses of 
men is labor; they must get their bread by the 
labor of their hands. This is the inevitable lot 
of the many; the few will endeavor to escape the 
more severe tasks imposed by this lot, and some 
may escape altogether. The agriculturist must 
provide food for all, the manufacturer and mechanic 
must provide clothing and lodging for all ; the pro- 
fessional man — the man of science must find medical 
and legal aid, science, skill, and education for all ; 
and thus they are bound in the brotherhood of 
mutual dependence. But the actual working of this 
mutual dependence has ever shown that a few men . 
of superior mental power or attainments, or wealth 
or accidental advantages soon rise to positions of 
authority and control, which enable them to oppress 
those beneath them, and to draw to themselves, in 
various ways, and upon an infinity of pretexts, 
too large a proportion of the profits of labor! 
Although the visible power and wealth, and glory 
of a country soon appear concentrated in the higher 
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and more prominent stratum of society, the Chris- 
tian philosopher cannot withdraw his eyes from 
the broad layers of the under stratum^ where swarm- 
ing crowds labor, and strive, and suflFer. Among 
these should be the chosen field of Christian labor. 
Every soul below, however humble, is worth as 
much as the loftiest soul in the region of power and 
wealth above. One great point to be secured for 
these masses, is a simply just compensation for labor, 
and a fair field for industry and enterprise. This 
should be the principal aim of legislation ^n every 
nation, because it relates to the greatest interest 
of the largest number. 

If there be four millions of laboring families in 
the United States, one dollar weekly added in money 
or its value in necessaries, to the income of each 
family, would give to the laborers of this country, 
annually, a sum far greater than the average exports 
or imports of our foreign commerce. If the income 
by wages of each laboring family were increased 
only one hundred dollars yearly, the sum thus paid 
would amount to nearly threefold the average foreign 
exports of the country. 

But the magnitude of this interest may be better 
conceived when we consider that there must be about 
ten millions of effective laboring persons in the 
United States, male and female, including the larger 
children. If these receive for the working days of 
each year but fifty cents daily, their whole annual 
wages would amount to fifteen hundred millions of 
dollars yearly ; twenty-five cents daily added to their 
wages makes an addition of seven hundred and fifty 
millions. This exhibits the vast annual value of 
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the labor of the country in dollars and cents ; but 
it should not be regarded merely in this aspect. It 
exhibits in gross the living of the poor. Is it enough ? 
Is it justly distributed and faithfully dispensed? It 
is all their living : is it held back ? Is it subject to 
undue fluctuation, controlled by selfishness, or reduc- 
ed by fraud and oppression ? A thousand such 
inquiries arise in the mind which surveys this great 
mass of humanity, and reflects how much power a 
favored few can exercise over all its interests. 
Christianity cannot regard this spectacle of labor 
with indifierence, for in its arrangements are the 
issues of comfort and happiness on the one hand, 
and utter misery, destitution, pauperism, crime, 
disease and death on the other. In no Christian 
aspect of the subject can it be denied that if the 
multitudes labour they ought to have their reward, 
and that reward should not be less than a comforta- 
ble subsistence. To the extent their wages or 
reward falls short of this, they are enslaved without 
even the benefit of a master to have any care for 
them. In all countries where laborers who are the 
chief consumers have an opportunity of fixing their 
wages as against each other, they exact mutually 
a comfortable living for their labor. They should 
have this right. 

It cannot be indifierent to Christianity how much 
wages the employer pays his hireling, nor how much 
interest the lender, nor what price the seller of goods 
charges his customers ; nor how little the rich use 
their means in giving employment to those who are 
Buflfering for lack of labor. Christianity, nay the 
all-seeing eyq of the compassionate Saviour of men 
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takes cognizance of this whole scene of labor in 
all its infinite bearings and relations, and all the vio- 
lations of the law of love occurring in this active 
arena, are of course not unmarked. Whether the 
injustice observed is upon a small or a large scale, 
afiecting mere classes of men or the entire population 
of laborers, the responsibility lies more or less 
heavily somewhere ; and, " For the oppression of the 
poor, for the sighing of the needy will I arise, saith 
the Lord." 

This spectacle of human industry and human 
Buffering is oflen complicated, it is true, beyond all 
power of human scrutiny to unravel and explain. 
No mere man may be able to determine and define 
the precise duties of all who stand related to it ; but 
though no discrimination is equal to this task, 
Christian love and warmth can soften the whole 
mass, render it more plastic, more transparent, and 
more susceptible of new forms, and new and more 
just arrangements. The applications of mere human 
philosophy to these complicated questions of labor 
have been many, but almost without approximating 
a successful solution. They have, for the most part, 
assumed that, in the main, the institutions under 
which these sufferings were inflicted upon humanity 
were all right, and that the sufferings were the 
penalties of idleness, dissipation, disease, or other 
similar causes, in a great measure the fault of the 
sufferers. This philosophy consecrates the actual 
institutions of the day, as in the main all right, and 
casts all the blame of poverty upon those who suffer 
from it, merely offering them such palliations as the 
distress of the moment seems to demand^ but with- 
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out acknowledging the right to any permanent 
remedy or any adequate solace. One of the remedies 
for this monstrous evil of ill-requited labor, reveals 
by its singular inapplicability, how little its nature 
is understood, and how little its extent is appreciated. 
It is earnestly argued that the whole problem of 
labor would be solved by complete commercial free- 
dom. Looking upon merchants in the foreign trade 
as the great patrons of industry, who receive the pro- 
ducts of labor, and transport them to distant lands, 
and who bring from thence, in exchange, the pro- 
ducts of the labor of other climes, it is assumed that 
if all taxes, duties, and restraints, of every kind, 
aflfecting foreign trade, were removed, merchants 
would be all-suflScient friends of the producers. But 
as merchants make their gains by charging their 
own price for the trouble of purchasing, transmitting, 
and selling the products of labor, they are the 
very parties to whom the interests of labor should 
not be entrusted ; for they are directly interested to 
oppress and over-reach both the laborers and the con- 
sumers of their products. Whatever the importance 
of commercei and commercial freedom, the lot of the 
hosts who toil for their daily bread is immeasurably 
a more important consideration. The wealth and 
strength of the state depend more on the competency 
and comfort of the many, than on the overgrown 
fortunes of a few. A million of sturdy laborers, 
worth five hundred dollars each, makes a far richer 
and stronger country than a thousand merchant 
princes worth half a million each. No system of 
human welfare can, indeed, be logically or actually 
developed from trade. We must go back from trade 
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to the commodity, and from the commodity to the 
producer; and we must not regard him as a mere 
machine. He labors to enjoy the fruits of his labor, 
and it should not be a matter of indiflference to legis- 
lators, to governments, much less to Christians, 
whether the laborer is permitted to enjoy the full 
reward of his earnings, or whether intermediate 
agencies are allowed to absorb the largest proportion. 
The order of development to be observed in con- 
structing, or in considering, social institutions must 
be Human well-being. Labor, Internal Trade, Free 
Trade with the world. These requisites being secured 
and maintained in this order in the social system^ 
very many of the doctrines of Free Trade become 
applicable and true. 

It is strange that it ever should have been thought 
possible to derive the laws of domestic industry from 
any theory of trade among nations. The merchants 
engaged in foreign trade do not, in Europe or Amer- 
ica, constitute the thousandth part of the population, 
and the whole foreign trade of the most civilized 
nations, measured by the values exported or imported, 
seldom exceeds ten per cent, of the products of do- 
mestic industry, and averages less than five per cent. 
The most commercial nations, therefore, produce 
nine-tenths of the articles they consume, and on the 
average the nations of Europe and America are 
dependent on domestic production for nineteen-twen- 
tieths of their consumption. The theory of Free 
Trade assumes that all that need or can be done for 
the laborers who produce the vast quantities of 
commodities which are not destined for foreign trade 
and can never enter into it, is to make a perfectly 
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free and unobstructed arena for the operation of 
foreign merchants. 

Now it is well known that foreign merchants 
understand the art of making gain as well as any 
other class, and that they are as ready to avail them- 
selves of opportunities. They no doubt think fa- 
vorably of a theory which proposes to place these 
great armies of laborers under their special care 
and patronage. They are usually men of large 
means and controlUng immense credit. They fre- 
quent the great marts of commerce, at which the 
prices of commodities are generally fixed. Small as 
are their whole transactions compared with those 
of the internal trade, they look large, and are so for 
a few individuals and a few cities. This gives them 
an apparent importance and an apparent magnitude 
which is not so visible in the domestic trade. These 
few men naturally and easily obtain great power over 
prices, over credit, and over all the usual commercial 
agencies. Their interest is undoubtedly to purchase 
the products of labor as low as they can, and if they 
neglect to use their power to cheapen what they 
purchase, it will not accord with received usages 
of trade; so if they do not make the consumer 
pay the highest rates they can extort. These are 
the strong tendencies of their position, and that they 
work faithfully and surely in obedience to them is 
well known. In all this they merely do what others 
would do in their place. But how exempting these 
men from all duties, taxes, or obstructions in the 
way of their business should ever have been thought 
a boon or benefit to the great host of laborers, is 
indeed strange. If these foreign merchants who 
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keep one foot abroad and one at home, were great, 
beneficent, God-like beings, more devoted to human 
welfare than to ariy private ends, there might be 
foundation for this theory of trade. The truth is, 
that no theory nor practice of foreign trade which 
is greatly the less, can be adequate to explain, illus- 
trate, or properly determine the interests of internal 
trade, which is the greater. Even if domestic trade 
were assumed as the controlling principle upon which 
industry was to be regulated, it would be wholly 
adequate and inapplicable. 

All trade, both foreign and domestic, is but an 
instrument of industry ; no theory of this instrument 
can be rightly formed, until the theory and laws of 
industry, and the rights of laborers, are known and 
established. The agency of trade, however neces- 
sary, is merely incidental ; it is a tax upon industry, 
and should, therefore, as a burden, be kept within 
the strictest limits. In oflFering commercial action 
as the social safeguard of industry, a violent absurd- 
ity is committed : as well might a theory of archi- 
tecture be developed from the means used to bring 
together the materials of a building, or from the tools 
used by the builders ; or a theory of physiology from 
the drugs and the skill of apothecaries. Trade, 
considered by itself, leaves the producing laborer far 
behind and out of sight, and begins with the foreign 
merchant ; it does not stoop to consider industry, but 
begins with the finished product, as soon as it has 
found its way into the channels of foreign commerce. 
If the honest inquirer can be induced to set out from 
the point indicated by this theory, he may find it 
hard to dispute the positions, or resist the conclusions 
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which are thrust upon him ; but let him ever recur 
to the truth, that man comes before industry, and 
industry before trade, and he will readily perceive 
the fallacy of such doctrine. 

Dr. Chalmers had a shrewd suspicion of the fallacy 
of this mode of treating such subjects, when he 
wrote as follows, in his Civic Economy y — "One of 
the most inveterate of these, (false speculations) is 
that by which not only the conduct of Parliament, 
but almost our whole authorship, in political eco- 
nomy, is infected. It proceeds on a preference of 
the means to the end. Capital apd commerce, and 
the various branches of both, which are distinguished 
by so many interests, such as the shipping interest, 
and the manufacturing interest, and the trading 
interest ; these supply so many high-sounding terms 
by which the public understanding has been juggled 
into a false estimate of the magnitude of things. 
The truth is, that the whole apparatus of commerce 
and capital is but of instrumental subserviency 
towards an ultimate and terminating object ; and it 
is not, surely, by casting one's eye along the steps of 
a process, but it is by settling our regards upon the 
result of it, that the good of the whole is to be per- 
ceived." — " It is by several hundred ships that coals 
are carried from Newcastle to London ; and it is for 
the comfort and utility of good fires to the families 
there, that they are so carried ; and we aflSrm the 
latter to have the precedency, in consideration and 
importance, over the former." — " Now what we com- 
plain of is, that this principle is lost sight of, both 
by philosophers and statesmen; by political econo- 
mists and politicians." (Vol. 3, p. 275.) This idea 
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is dwelt upon at length, and illustrated in various 
ways by the eloquent divine ; but he did not master 
this principle so as to mark all its bearings, and 
make it operative in his mind. It was the solution 
of many a problem in social economy, but he failed 
to carry it with him in after speculations. The 
error pointed at in this passage is not merely a 
preference of the means to the end ; it is, in very 
many instances, that of overlooking the end alto- 
gether. 

The grand item in the wealth of every nation is 
the industry and mechanical skill and practical 
science of its laboring population. This includes the 
directing power of its machinery. This wealth 
should be the primary object of national care and 
solicitude ; not merely for the sake of the magnitude 
of the annual product, but for the sake of the multi- 
tude of the annual producers. The welfare of this 
great host of laborers should be the chief considera- 
tion; that their eflSciency may be raised to the 
highest point consistent with their advantage, and 
there sustained ; that the rewards of labor may, as 
far as practicable, be just and regular; that the vast 
mass of producers may have every possible facility 
afforded them in the mutual exchange by domestic 
trade, of their own products at such rates as they 
may establish among themselves, all seeking that 
remuneration for labor which their peculiar circum- 
stances may justify. There is certainly a rate of 
remuneration for labor in every country to which 
there would be a continual tendency and close 
approach in the progress of industry, if intervention 
of disturbing causes were excluded or duly regulated. 
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The mutual transactions of men constantly dealing 
with each other, under protection of wise and equal 
laws, would enable them to establish prices fixed 
with reference to the quantity of labor expended on 
every commodity of trade. Cheapness is not the 
chief object, for that may only be attained by the 
oppression of the producer, who is equally with the 
consumer under the protection of law. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the main object ; 
and this implies a constant watchfulness and fraternal 
care of the government over its host of laborers, who 
are not only the largest number, but the most import- 
apt portion of the population, and withal the most 
likely to be oppressed and injured. Let it not be 
urged that no public policy can reach the justice of 
this case, and that laborers must be left to take care 
of themselves. That is the policy which now prevails 
extensively ; but it has no spark of Christian moral- 
ity in it. Let the subject of labor be viewed from 
the side of Christianity, and it will be found that to 
give up the poor laborer to the unchecked hand of 
merchant or manufacturer, is to abandon him to a 
life of discontent, despair, and pauperism ; it is to 
give him up unprotected to those whose interest it is 
to oppress and enslave, without the feelings or obli- 
gations of a master. The degradation and impover- 
ishment of men who are wholly subject to the selfish 
domination of capital, commercial speculations, and 
revulsion, and still worse, manufacturing competition, 
is only a matter of time ; ruin is sure to settle upon 
them at last. The capitalist and merchant play the 
game, win all the high stakes, take the lion's share 
of the profits, and throw the losses upon the masses. 
3 
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The whole movements of foreign commerce are 
exceedingly flactuating ; it is a game of innumerable 
contingencies, innumerable casualties and uncertain- 
ties, and partakes, in many departments, of all the 
excitements of gambling. How unfit to be a regula- 
tor of the rate of wages, or the patron of domestic 
labor! Each country must contain the elements 
upon which to determine the question of compensar 
tion to its own labor, without making it dependent 
upon the hazards of foreign trade. 

To shield its laborers is then the most important 
care of a nation; for labor is the most important 
item in the wealth of a nation, and the care of Ihe 
laborer is the highest moral as well as political con- 
sideration which can claim the attention of a govern- 
ment. It is from this point that all social economy 
should be developed, all legislation be derived, and 
all industrial and commercial regulations should be 
deduced. And when all this shall be done, if the 
spirit of Christianity — if brotherly kindness, if 
charity, if humanity, do not pervade the whole and 
temper its administration, the laborer must suffer and 
gradually sink to the state of dependence and suffer- 
ing we have indicated. It is thus that the spirit of 
Christianity intervenes in almost every social pro- 
blem and in every course of administration. 

These problems all refer to men : all legislation 
and every administration of laws concern men ; and 
Christianity never withdraws its regards from men 
in every position and every circumstance of life, and 
least of all should it lose sight of those multitudes 
who are least able to protect themselves, and most 
injuriously, if not ruinously affected by unwise, igno- 
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rant, or insufficient legislation, or by the iniquities 
of an oppressive administration. Christianity is by 
its very constitution the appointed protector of hu- 
manity, and being so, in no way can it so befriend the 
poor or ameliorate their condition, as by well-directed 
efforts to assure to the laborer the due reward of his 
labor. We do not hesitate, therefore, to place the 
whole subject of political economy under the super- 
vision of Christianity, not of the church Catholic, 
nor of the church Protestant, but of considerate, 
kind, earnest, loving Christian intelligence and phi- 
lanthropy; and to invoke the attention of all Chris- 
tians of every name to every topic, to every philoso- 
phy, to all legislation, and to all questions of 
government affecting any important interest of hu- 
manity. 

We have indulged in these remarks by way of 
illustrating the deep stake which Christianity has in 
national questions. Christians may not then be 
indifferent to any controlling influences or power, 
which are exercised, or to any of the great social 
questions which are agitated around them. They are 
or should be the constant, watchful, unwavering, and 
if possible, intelligent friends and defenders of men 
in all conditions of life. This does not involve the 
approbation of that which is wrong, nor the defence 
nor even palliation of that which is evil; it does 
not necessarily imply rebellion nor revolution in 
favor of the oppressed, nor any change of rulers ; 
the putting down of despots or the erection of repub- 
lics; it does not imply resistance to constituted 
authorities, nor the sudden destruction of old 
institutions, nor the hasty construction of new 
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Bocial systems. It implies rather that clear view of 
human nature and human condition with its wants, 
and woes, its hopes and hazards, its present lot and 
future prospects, which enable a government under 
Christian influences to legislate directly, wisely, and 
efficiently for the best interests of a whole people, 
without remedies more violent than the disease, and 
without that mortal delay which wearies out the 
lifetime of a whole generation. Men should not be 
permitted to grow up and drag out a weary life of 
privation and sorrow, and leave this world without 
once knowing or being made to feel the benefits of 
Christian sympathy. That Christianity may well 
be called in question which does not make its power 
of sympathy felt through every nerve of the body 
politic. Genuine Christianity keeps in remembrance 
the whole human family ; it labors for the whole as 
opportunity ofiers ; it thinks for the whole,; it seieks 
to communicate the ofier of salvation, and it strives 
to be known and felt as the best friend of the whole 
in every aspect of human afiairs. It comes proclaim- 
ing the glad tidings of eternal life to all, preaching 
the gospel to the poor, ushering in the law of chari- 
ty, the reign of peace, mutual kindness and brotherly 
love. These may be looked for as indications of 
pure Christianity when permitted to shine out in its 
own unmarred lustre. We cannot accept any mani- 
festations yet made of its benefits or glories as 
worthy of the cause. It must yet exert its full 
influence and its full wisdom upon our national. And 
social institutions, that these in their turn majr exert 
their full power in promoting the highest interests of 
humanity. 
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Wherever there is a large body of Christians, they 
can, by a faithful application of Christian principles, 
by active co-operation in the Christian life, infuse 
more or less of the very spirit of Christianity into 
the whole system of philosophy, of legislation, and of 
social institutions in which they are most concerned. 
Their energy will exceed that of other men, their 
wisdom will be greater, their philosophy will grow 
brighter from its Christian hues, and both legislation 
and social economy will gladly absorb those principles 
which are beautifully and strongly recommended by 
the lives of those who advocate them. 



SPECIAL DUTIES IN REFERENCE TO 
OUR POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 



We can attain, probably, the most distinctive view 
of the duties of Christian Citizenship, by studying 
them in connection with the history, actual position 
and future destinies of our own favored land. In 
no country of the world have such perfect freedom 
of thought and action. Christian and political, been 
enjoyed as in the United States. It is a settled 
principle,. that men's obligations will be measured by 
the talents . committed to them, and the nature of 
their stewardship. We have received much ; of: us 
much will be required, and according to the. nature 
of the favors bestowed will be the nature of the 
return to be made. Our colonial history abounds in 
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evidences of Providential favor ; it shows a varied lot 
of joyful and bitter experience, designed to pre- 
pare us for the happy deliverance and high destiny 
to which we have risen. All this history is rich in 
lessons for the Christian statesman, exhibiting as it 
does the Providential germs of our present political 
and social institutions. The study of this preliminary 
chapter in our history shows that we traversed a 
wilderness before we entered the happy land we now 
enjoy. Time will soon show whether we intend to 
make a wise and righteous use of the advantages 
conferred so bountifully, or whether we are to incur 
the displeasure of the Author of all good gifts by 
abusing His favor and neglecting our duties. Our 
present position was won from a proud and powerful 
nation by a long, uncertain, and arduous contest. It 
was not only a struggle which tried men's souls, it 
was a time in which men were tried and trained for 
the great and responsible duties of self-government. 
The hardships and the reverses ; the various discus- 
sions and experience of our Bevolutionary war were 
the school in which our first statesmen were formed 
and taught to acknowledge the hand of God ; in this 
trying and eventful period, so conspicuous for display 
of self-denial, firmness, perseverance, and brotherly 
concord, they gathered the wisdom and other high 
qualifications which enabled them to form those 
institutions under which this land has risen so rapid- 
ly in population, material wealth, and moral power. 
If these institutions were the product of the pro- 
foundest human wisdom, combined with a Providen- 
tial training; if their wonderful success and undis- 
puted benefits have verified their original excellence, 
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and demonstrated the importance of the trust admin- 
istered for two generations by citizens of the United 
States, then so much the heavier is that responsibil- 
ity which devolves upon that third generation now 
entering upon this important charge. It cannot be 
denied that this truth lies more heavily upon the 
consciences of Christian citizens than others. 

If the forms of government which resulted from 
' our revolutionary struggle were specially calculated 
to promote human well-being, and to give larger 
scope to Christianity, they were clearly the object of 
special Christian favor and care. If they had been 
obtained under the favor of a kind Providence, then 
it became the special duty of all who acknowledge 
Divine blessings to cherish, preserve, and place to 
good account the gifts bestowed. Apart- from Chris- 
tianity itself, perhaps, no greater kindness was ever 
conferred upon men, than the establishment of our 
Federal and State governments, and the social insti- 
tutions and legislation connected with them. It is, 
of course, an inquiry of vital import, what has been 
and is now doing by the Christians of the United 
States, in discharge of their special responsibilities, 
in reference to the continuance and improvement of 
these advantages. Man was placed in the garden of 
Eden, but he transgressed, and was driven from it ; 
the Israelites were conducted to the promised land, 
and placed there under Heavenly guidance, and with 
the most assured prospects of a happy futurity if 
they were obedient to the Divine commands; they 
became perverse, and obstinately abused all the 
privileges bestowed upon them, abandoning them- 
selves to a constant and increasing course of trans- 
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gression, and persevering therein against repeated 
judgments and warnings, until they were crushed, as 
a nation, and scattered, as a people, over the whole 
earth. They have remained for nearly eighteen 
hundred years a separate people ; but as a monition 
to all the world, they have never in that time 
enjoyed a national existence, or any civil institutions 
of their own. It is possible that we may suffer like 
judgments, if we transgress in like manner. This is 
a fearful consideration when we reflect on the future 
good or evil which is involved in our present con- 
duct. Does the appalling fate which has befallen 
the Jews, during eighteen centuries, rest upon any 
generation of that stubborn race which shortly pre- 
ceded the termination of their national existence? 
If so, what human imagination can grasp the extent 
of the calamity and sorrow which have flowed from 
the transgressions of one generation? It is true 
that Jewish sins were not all or chiefly national ; but 
as the Jewish people remain, it may be assumed that 
their national sins have drawn upon them this long 
deprivation of national existence. In all national 
respects we have, as a people, been far more favored 
than the Israelites ; and the retribution for neglect 
and abuse must, in the course of Providence, be pro- 
portional. 

If Christians of this country had fully realized 
their responsibilities and had contemplated them 
under such considerations as the foregoing, what a 
multitude of topics would have risen in their minds 
in our progress as a nation ! It would have been 
their earliest effort to discuss and settle the precise 
relations of Christianity with our system of govern- 
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inent, and the precise bearing of Christian principles 
upon the legislation, administration, and the general 
policy of the country. It was necessary, in fact, 
to ascertain and define to what extent Christianity 
or its spirit was incorporated in our institutions. 
This would imply no proscription or persecution, 
because here Christianity enjoins toleration and 
kindness as much as it does activity and earnestness. 
Yet a line was to be drawn sufficiently distinct to 
separate what was Christian from what was opposed 
to it, whether Infidel, Barbarian, Pagan, or Moham- 
medan. Christians would not establish Christianity 
by law, but they could insist upon the pure morality 
of that system, as constituting an atmosphere in 
which they could freely breathe. They would 
not, even for conscience sake, permit heathenish 
violations of that morality which they consider 
essential to the highest human interests. They 
would not compel the observance of the Lord's Day 
as a religious institution, but they would establish it 
as a day of rest needful to man and beast and 
necessary to the comfort and enjoyment of Christians. 
They would not compel an acquiescence in any form 
of belief or worship, but they would not permit the 
disturbance of any system of religion not containing 
any features opposed to Christian morality. There 
would be one point then in this line of liberty which 
must necessarily be determined under our govern- 
ment by the majority. If this were not so, the most 
enormous wickedness might be perpetrated under 
cover of the rights of conscience, and the time 
might come when the whole criminal code would be 
repealed under the claims of conscience. Very 
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sincere Catholics, and Protestants too, have kindled 
the flames of persecution, and murdered innocent 
men for conscience sake, and all the history of 
martyrdom displays what men who have the power 
can do under religious pretences. The enormities of 
the French Revolution reveal what men can do from 
enmity to all religion. There must therefore, 
according to the nature of our systems of self-govern- 
ment, be an appeal in the last instaflce to the deci- 
sion of majorities, even in relation to rights of con- 
science and opinion, but of course according to the 
regular form of procedure. In the beginning we set 
out as a Christian nation ; we punished the profana^ 
tion of the Lord's Day ; we punished blasphemy ; we 
were sworn upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty 
God ; we appointed chaplains for our army and navy, 
and for our legislative bodies, and our rulers repeat- 
edly enjoined upon us days of Fasting and Thanks- 
giving and Prayer to God for blessings past and future. 
These are only a few of the instances in which as a 
People we paid national homage to the God of the 
Christians. Since the day of primitive Christianity, 
no country contained in proportion to its population 
a larger number of sincere and intelligent Christians. 
They were split up, it is true, into many denominar 
tions, but were still of accord upon the main doc- 
trines of the Bible, and the grand features of the 
plan of salvation by Christ. These minor diflferences 
could not absolve them from the great duty under 
our political system of defining, defending, and 
establishing, not Christianity, but Christian morality, 
which is the real basis of our civilization and of our 
free institutions. 
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We are far from being opposed to such acts of nar 
tional homage or worship as the existing public 
magistracy may recommend. We believe that Chris- 
tian influences might be so exercised and extended, 
as to reach all the public authorities, and make such 
recommendations much more frequent. The result 
would be seen in the Christian demeanor of men in 
high station, and in the constant recognition of the 
claims of Christianity upon the nation. 

To a large extent, our criminal codes enforce this 
Christian morality; but the line has not yet been 
defined which marks the boundary between religion 
and morality. There has been an extreme reluctance 
to enter upon this delineation ; and while Christians 
have refrained from marking this boundary, and from 
occupying it with. that unity of co-operation which 
would at once display their moral and political power, 
they have largely lost ground. The argument in 
favor of the rights of conscience is being stretched to 
all the extent possible, without displaying its utter 
absurdity of making every man his own judge of 
. what is right and what is wrong. There are ques- 
tions which should long since have been decided 
under the light of Christianity; and there are 
positions which should have been occupied and 
established by authority. The delicacy which has 
been felt in approaching this may have been com- 
mendable in some respects, but it has not been wise, 
nor profitable in its results. Much of the difiiculty 
has arisen from the want of clear views. Many 
Christians have, from the beginning, shown a dispo- 
sition to claim more than was right, and their ideas 
have been resisted not only by the enemies of religion, 
but by Christians of clearer views and greater tolera- 
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tion. No doubt these extravagant claims, on the 
part of some good people, have been one main ob- 
stacle to the progress of the discussion. But there 
is a line to be assumed which can, not only be well 
defined, but well defended. Christians are to be cen- 
sured alike for claiming too much, and for not claim- 
ing enough. One portion failed in the wisdom of 
moderation, and another failed in moral courage and 
Christian manliness. The position should have been, 
from the first, We will exact no man's assent to the 
dogmas or worship of our faith, but we will establish 
that code of morality — the best the world has ever 
known — under which alone Christians can live in 
peace. Any church which claims more, either by 
its constitution or its actual demands, asks too much. 
No church, indeed, as such, can ask any thing ; but 
the Christian people of our country who ask less are 
recreant to their duty. 

In all this discussion and its results there should, 
of course, be a frank and earnest co-operation of all 
evangelical denominations. They should have no 
differences on the question, whether the code of mo- 
rals under which they live is heathen, or infidel, or 
Christian. They should never hesitate to contend, 
that we inhabit a Christian country; and never in- 
termit their labors to make its legislation and govern- 
ment such as Christians can own and approve.* We 

* We commend to the attention of the reader who is disposed to 
pursue this subject, '^An Inquiry into the Moral and JReligiom 
Characler of the American Government" published by Wiley and 
Putnam, New York, 1838, page 208. It is the best treatise on the 
subject we have seen, and deserves to be better known. See, also. 
Story on the Constitution of the United States, vol. 3, 702 and 722^ 
and the various works there cited. 
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believe that if the Christian men of this country had 
from its origin been firm and united in their efforts 
to obtain such legislation as they should have asked, 
and nothing more, they would, in the main, have been 
successful. They incurred a heavy responsibility 
by not asking it, and one still more heavy by not 
even ascertaining what they were entitled to claim. 

The proper training of the young is a subject 
which should early have engaged the attention of 
those who, by their courage, their wisdom, and their 
endurance, under the smiles of heaven, had gained 
such a happy national position. It was their desire 
to perpetuate the institutions which had cost them 
so much thought, anxious care, and hard experience. 
They had accomplished their glorious work in a severe 
school, in which all their virtues, and all their powers, 
were taxed. These seasons of trial over, the next 
generation was to be trained, for the preservation 
and gradual improvement of these political and social 
institutions, from youth to manhood. Education was 
of vital importance to the safety and progress of the 
country thus emancipated, and placed in the respon- 
sible position, before the world, of being the only 
one in which the people were actually governing 
themselves. It was a great work to train up men to 
receive such a trust, and to fulfil all its duties; it 
involved considerations which Christians only could 
fiilly appreciate. They alone recognised the Divine 
Hand which had led them through the dangers of a 
long war, and had delivered them from the still 
greater dangers of internal treason and mutual dis- 
sensions ; and they alone felt the importance of their 
victory to the cause of Christianity. The proper 
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education of American youth was a duty so vast as 
to demand the co-operation of Christians of every 
name. It was not only a parental and denominar 
tional duty; it was a great national object. The 
coming generations were not only to be trained, by 
their parents and religious teachers, for the special 
circles of duty in which they might be called to act 
their part in life, but they were to receive a national 
education, into which should be fully infused our 
Christian morality, and a full knowledge of the im- 
portance of our national and state institutions to the 
cause of humanity and the progress of Christianity. 
No Christian denomination could, upon due inquiry, 
fail to appreciate such considerations, and yet no one 
could give them full effect in the general system of 
education ; the members of none could forget that 
their children, few in comparative numbers, were to 
grow up and act their part in civil and religious life 
under all the advantages and encouragement to be 
derived from association with those who had been 
properly educated for their great duties, or under all 
the temptations, hindrances, and discouragements to 
be suffered from those who had grown up without 
liberal culture, without expansion of mind, and with- 
out due conception of their responsibilities to God or 
to man. But there are so many injunctions, direct 
and indirect, in the Scriptures, bearing on the duty 
of training up children in the way they should go, 
that there is little propriety in urging the selfish 
argument which inculcates the education of all chil- 
dren for the sake of our own. It may have been said, 
at any moment of our history, the public good now, 
and the public good hereafter, demands that the best 
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training possible shall be given to our children — to 
all our children ; and the only question which could 
be raised was, what kind of education this should be, 
and how it should be imparted. 

The obvious reply to this question is, that the 
young should be trained with due reference to their 
private duties, public responsibilities, and eternal 
welfare. That which is implied in such an education 
as this, will bring us again to the conclusion that it 
could only be accomplished by the united efforts of 
all the Christians in the country. It must be such 
in its main features as all approve, or fail of its object 
in securing those national ends involved in the con- 
tinued prosperity of our country. The denomina- 
tional, and other special characteristics of our system 
of education, should be specially imparted. Christian 
citizens may not, however, from any selfish considera- 
tions, forget or lose sight of the whole country, and 
the cause of humanity, identified, as it is, with 
Christianity, while they labor to perpetuate the indi- 
viduality of their several denominations in their 
descendants. 

Now, whatever may be said or boasted about the 
progress of education in the United States, it cannot 
be pretended that the Christians of this country have 
risen to a proper conception of their responsibilities 
on this subject. They have not, collectively, given 
it the slightest examination ; they have not even, as 
we have seen, defined their position as Christians ; 
they have not said what they claimed, or disclaimed, 
as such ; they have not considered any duty which 
devolves upon them, collectively, as Christian citizens 
of a nation in which they have a moral power in 
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proportion as they exemplify Christianity, and a 
political power in proportion to their vigilance and 
their numbers. The Evangelical Christians of this 
Christian country, recognizing God as the Supreme 
Being, the Holy Scriptures as the Revelation of His 
Will, and Christianity as the purport of that Reve- 
lation, have had it in their power, ever since the 
origin of this government, to organize a complete 
system of public education, capable of embracing all 
our youth, and of placing the Bible in their schools, 
as containing the basis of our national morality — 
the sanctions of our criminal and commercial codes, 
and the exposition of our system of humanity. If 
this be a Christian nation, it is not because we esta- 
blish Christianity by law; it is because we are a 
Christian people, and our legislation recognizes Chris- 
tian morality as the source whence it draws its prin- 
ciples. A man may very earnestly approve and 
maintain the morality of the Bible, as many do, 
without receiving the Scriptures as a revelation from 
God, or without even conceding it as peculiar to 
Christianity. The very necessity of the case compels 
Christians to claim that, if our compulsory legislation 
does not go so far, in fact, as to establish Christian 
morality by law, it at least does not permit any other 
system to be set up ; and, though a large toleration 
is the true spirit of Christianity, yet it is compelled 
to preserve and defend itself by insisting, when it 
has the power, upon those conditions which are indis- 
pensable to its peace and prevalence. Christians, 
therefore, resist the introduction of a Mahometan, or 
a Hindoo, or any heathen morality into this country ; 
they cannot tolerate what is contra honoa mores. 
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Neither Christians nor their institutions are safe, in 
this migrating age of the world, if all such questions 
be not referable to the control of a majority. 

Initiation in all needful branches of knowledge, 
including a full course of Christian morality derived 
from its fountain-head, is a duty which Christians of 
this country owe to all the children of the United 
States : besides which. Christians owe to their own 
children an education in Christianity, which is their 
special duty, and to which they will, of course, give 
the impress of their peculiar opinions. But it is 
scarcely less important, in this exclusive part of their 
education, that children should be carefully taught 
to understand the points of agreement, as well as 
of difference, among true Christians. There must 
always be points of difference to sunder the pious ; 
much should therefore be made of the points of con- 
cord. So far as Christians are responsible for the 
permanence and increased usefulness of our political 
institutions ; so far as they may regard the interests 
of humanity and Christianity to be involved in this, 
they are bound, in every way, to cultivate that unity 
of action and good feeling which will enable them to 
co-operate promptly and efficiently in every effort 
needful for the public welfare. It is, undeniably, 
wrong, nay, utterly unchristian, to pursue denomina- 
tional ends with such exclusive attention as to lose 
sight of all public aims and enterprises, and to lose 
all advantage of the widest possible Christian co- 
operation. 

It is into this error that the Christian citizens of 
the United States have been deeply betrayed. They 
are the less excusable because their respective 
4 
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churches were not in danger from any external 
attack ; they were not obliged to act continually on 
the defensive, and were not, therefore, under the ne- 
cessity of building up, higher and higher, their party 
walls. Competition and jealousy have been suffered 
to work an estrangement, an excessive reserve, and 
an indisposition to co-operate, even for the most im- 
portant objects, which it is lamentable to witness. 
If this does not involve greater transgressions of the 
laws of Christ than seems to be realized, we are under 
the most serious mistake of our life. 

Our republican institutions have been the pride, 
throughout the world, of all the earnest friends of 
humanity. Their moral influence has already ac- 
complished a mighty revolution in men's opinions as 
far as civilization has extended ; they are regarded 
as an irrefutable demonstration of the capacity of 
men for self-government. The hopes of millions are 
yet fastened upon them with varying but, can we 
say, increasing confidence in us and in our great ex- 
periment. However highly the friends of humanity 
may prize our institutions or our position, or however 
we may be disposed- to extol them, we cannot be ab- 
solved from the necessity of incessant vigilance, as 
the repositories of a trust so widely regarded as im- 
portant. We cannot be faithful trustees unless we 
use our increasing knowledge and experience, not 
only for the appreciation of the true nature and 
worth of our institutions as they were originally 
framed, but also to improve them in form and value, 
and augment their eflSciency. That extreme self- 
complacency which rests satisfied with even such 
forms and advantages as we now enjoy, is founded 
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upon an entire misapprehension of our real position 
and prospects. A very little foresight, or reference 
to history, was sufficient to convince our fathers that 
every human fabric must be not only subject to abuse 
but actually perishable. The fraraers of our consti- 
tutions could only propose and establish the best 
plans their wisdom suggested ; they could not hand 
down, with these forms, the virtue needful to admin- 
ister them ; neither could they be insensible to the 
truth that free institutions required more patriotism, 
more firmness and greater disinterestedness to ad- 
minister them than others in which the arm of power 
was more employed. They could not but know and 
anticipate, that in proportion as the restraints of 
authority were withdrawn, freedom of action super- 
vened for the bad as well as for the good ; for the 
rash as well as the prudent ; for the unscrupulous as 
well as for the conscientious. To administer free 
institutions successfully demands, we are safe in 
asserting, a higher exercise of virtue, and greater 
activity of good men, than is usually observed under 
other forms of government. Freedom gives op- 
portunities to vice, and tolerance to error, which 
must be met by moral power and exemplary teach- 
ing. This view of our hazards and difficulties has 
been far too little regarded. It should, from the 
first, have been the subject of anxious care and 
faithful attention. If some men were not intensely 
selfish, and others unwisely liberal ; if some were not 
active, and others inert ; if some were not strong, 
and some weak ; some rich, and some poor ; in fine, 
if there were not such infinite varieties of good and 
bad men, a well-devised system of self-government 
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like ours might work with the steadiness and regu- 
larity of a machine. But, as men are, such regularity 
is impossible; and the truth stares us in the face, 
that as we remove the restraints of authority the 
career of the unprincipled is made free in the same 
proportion as that of the wise and good. The un- 
dertaking to administer free and liberal forms of 
government involves, then, peculiar and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. They are not such as Christians can 
shun, and they are such as impose very onerous 
penalties in case of neglect, mismanagement and 
failure. The history of the world ajfibrds no parallel 
to the responsibilities undertaken by our fathers, in 
reference to the institutions which yet survive, and 
under which we live ; and, without too much boast- 
ing, we may say history aflfords no parallel to our 
administration of this trust. We may say this at 
the same moment that we confess we have fallen 
far below a faithful discharge of the duties of our 
position. 

It was impossible to foresee, at first, all the forms 
of abuse which would be put in action under our free 
system ; of course no safeguard could be provided 
against them. Our ancestors are less to blame for 
not having provided such securities than their suc- 
cessors have been for not observing the actual course 
of abusive movements, and for not providing against 
them as they developed their forms, powers, and re- 
sults. Every form of government has its peculiar 
abuses, which grow, mature, and attain consistency 
and power, as interested men learn, by experience, 
how to carry on their work of evil, how to evade 
law, how to perpetuate their influence, how to cor- 
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rupt the fountain of authority and defile all its 
streams. Our government was, not only not free from 
such danger, it was peculiarly exposed to attacks 
upon its purity and vitality ; and the diseases thus 
superinduced were likely to be virulent and danger- 
ous, in proportion to the florid health and abundant 
fluids of the patient's system. Our fathers, therefore, 
while they assumed a post of honor assumed also one 
of danger. It would, indeed, have been confiding 
more in human virtue and forbearance than the ex- 
perience of the past aflfords any warrant for doing, 
if the working of our government had not invited 
into action baneful passions, and dangerous men in 
all possible variety. The power of our vast republic, 
the patronage of its rulers, offices, salaries, the public 
treasury and its disbursing agencies, distinction, and 
influence are put up, by our system of government, 
not to the highest bidder, but to be struggled for by 
the boldest politicians, the most unscrupulous in- 
triguers, and the most active demagogues. These 
prizes stand glittering in their eyes, and they feel 
that they have an equal right to contend for them. 
In this contest it must be expected that such men 
will display an industry, an energy, and a perseve- 
rance not to be equalled by men of modest worth or 
honorable decency. These political adventurers find, 
in the objects of their pursuit, rich bounties to offer 
those whom they invite to their standard. They 
engage in a strife for plunder, and they offer to 
divide the spoils ; thus (Bmploying the offices of the 
country, its power, and the cDntrol of its treasury as 
means of corruption at once of fatal tendency and 
extensive operation. 
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Faithful attention to the true interests of our great 
oonntry, as well as regard to the cause 6[ humanity 
itaeli^ demands a searching scrutinT into the leal pro- 
gress and actual condition of our free institutions. It 
is a necessary duty : we trust some skilful but firm 
hand will apply the probe, with a sharp eye to eveiy 
portion of our system. This necessity arises from 
no alarming conditio^ of the patient^ demanding 
sudden or violent remedies: his is a sturdy frame, 
which may, for a long time, be abused with seeming 
impunity, as in time past. But it may not be wise 
to disregard the alarm of fire, even though we do not 
feel the wall to be hot against which we are reposing. 
There is no question, for &ct8 prove it abundantly, 
that our institutions can exist under a fearful burden 
of abuses. The truth is, there is, mixed with our 
worst demagoguism, and greatest greediness for power 
and office, a certain respect for forms, and even law, 
whi6h preserves appearances, when the substance is 
all removed, or changed into rottenness. Our worst 
politicians do not intend to ruin nor to overturn the 
government ; they desire possession and control, not 
death and destruction. They are satisfied there shall 
be constitutions, laws, and all the frame-work of 
social institutions, provided they can turn all to their 
profit. They have no objection to religion or patri- 
otism, provided it cannot rule. They can appro- 
priate to themselves the credit of virtue in others, 
and thus frequently strengthen their position, with- 
out the sacrifice of individual good conduct. A very 
corrupt party may place a good man in office, whilst 
they strip him of all power of doing right, and make 
him the slave of their most unworthy purposes. 
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Our country may be in no danger of sudden destruc- 
tion from any abuses which prevail, but very certain 
ruin may be impending, even though it may long 
delay its coming. The stages in the progress of 
civilization are few and far between : it requires, in 
the ordinary progress of humanity, a long period to 
develop a new phase of civilization — an actual step 
in moral advancement ; thus the preparation of hu- 
manity which resulted in our independence and free 
institutions dates, as we have said, at least from the 
Reformation. If we are now indulging in vices or 
abuses so serious as to lower the standard of morality, 
and weaken the influence of Christianity, we are 
retrograding, and gradually preparing for a lower 
level in the scale of humanity. We cannot maintain 
our high position before the world foi* another half 
century without better deserving it. We cannot 
deserve it unless the mass of the discreet and vir- 
tuous shall stand ready to give efficient and constant 
aid to the maintenance of our institutions. 

It would far exceed our limits, as well as our 
ability, to indicate the shortcomings of Christian men 
in our galaxy of republics, and the evil doings of the 
wicked and unwise. The mischiefs perpetrated, and 
the evil mingUng in our systems, are much greater 
than is apprehended by those who have not given 
serious attention to the subject : we gradually become 
hardened to what is continually occurring about us ; 
we lose our sense of enormities constantly witnessed, 
and therefore cease to appreciate the progress of evils 
that may be advancing with a deadly pace. We 
begin to regard the visitations of calamity, brouglit 
about by our own neglect, or the movements of de- 
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signing men, as strokes of inevitable destiny, to be 
quietly accepted as a part of our lot in life. 

It would be an instructive history, which should 
furnish us with an enlightened and impartial appre- 
ciation of the progress of our national and State 
governments, with a strict reference to the best inte- 
rests of the people, as to what has been done, and 
also what has been left undone. It would, indeed, 
be interesting to compare the results of the collective 
wisdom of legislatures and administrations with the 
most reliable conclusions of private wisdom. It 
would seem that if social science is susceptible of 
any rapid progress, it has enjoyed its fairest field in 
the halls of Congress, and in those of our multi- 
tudinous State Legislatures, in which nearly every 
question that concerns humanity comes up at times, 
and in every aspect, for discussion. The men selected 
for these discussions are those sent by the people 
themselves, the parties most interested in the results. 
In all the immense mass of legislation to which these 
numerous law-giving assemblies have given birth, 
great advance in the right direction has been made. 
Large experiences in social science have been at- 
tained ; but who, that is fitted to judge, will not say 
the result is immeasurably beneath just expectation ? 
The men thus assembled had, unhappily, to pass 
through the ordeal of the elections ; an ordeal which 
few good men are willing to meet at all, and which 
very many cannot undergo without sujfiering a moral 
taint, unfitting them for legislative duty, or without 
becoming the slaves of influences destructive to all 
patriotism. Men, subjected to this evil, fall readily 
into the belief that the chief end of official station is 
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to obtain a reward for the labors of securing an elec- 
tion. There is, perhaps, no subject on which the 
friends of democratic institutions choose to remain 
under greater delusion and mystification than that 
of popular elections. No remedy having been disco- 
vered for the mischiefs attending them, nor any sub- 
stitute for them, there seems to be a tacit agreement 
that silence shall be maintained on the subject, lest 
some degree of discredit should attach to republi- 
canism. Universal sufirage is such a heau ideal of' 
social perfection, that it may be impossible or cruel 
to disturb its hold upon men's confidence : our whole 
system of government is so completely mingled with 
the system of popular elections, that it appears dan- 
gerous to suggest a doubt, or to hazard an argument, 
unfriendly to them. But we must not shut our eyes 
to truth, however opposed to our preconceptions, nor 
refuse to see and admit what is manifestly and unde- 
niably transpiring before us. Even if popular elec- 
tions, such as ours, without other safeguards or gua- 
rantees, are necessary incidents of republican govern- 
ment, it is none the less necessary to estimate their 
mischiefs, that we may calculate the moral influences 
which must be used by way of counteraction. We 
believe that the moral evils of popular elections have 
been, at all times, and in every country, of vast mag- 
nitude. They furnish an arena for the play and ex- 
hibition of some of the worst propensities of human 
nature: not only so, they awake and bring into 
action these bad passions on a great scale, and fixn 
them into an excitement and intensity which quicken 
the circulation of the poison through every artery 
and vein of the body politic, and spread abroad a 
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gambling spirit, heedless of all moral considerations, 
and of all self-respect. The conscience of the com- 
munity becomes defiled, and insensible alike to the 
appeals of patriotism and interests of the people, 
civil or religious. Our system of elections presents 
exactly the conditions which enable unscrupulous 
and unworthy men to take the chief control of go- 
vernment into their hands. It furnishes to such men 
the very means and inducements which enable them 
eflfectually to sap public morals, and prey upon the 
vital interests of the country. The excitements of 
elections are so skilfully managed by interested aspi- 
rants, who are greedily grasping for power and its 
emoluments; the topics of discussion are so well 
chosen, and so incessantly and earnestly agitated, 
that the whole people become absorbed in a contest, 
the only result of which is disgrace and injury to 
them, let victory favor which side it may. Multi- 
tudes of men, under the extravagant, if not insane, 
excitement thus awakened, suflFer themselves to be 
drilled, in the debasing arena of party politics, into 
prompt obedience to political gamblers, into a sur- 
render of their own judgment, and into the surrender 
of all the pride, and often the decency, of manhood. 
And, what is scarce less to be lamented, those who 
refuse to participate personally in these scenes, learn 
to regard them with stoical inaction and hopeless 
indiflFerence. That worse results have not followed 
such events, may be owing to the fact above men- 
tioned, that demagogues have no interest in destroy- 
ing institutions, the working of which they can turn 
to their private advantage. They prefer, if possible, 
that an external appearance of respectability and 
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public virtue should prevail, as a cloak to their prac- 
tices. Let every one recur, for proof of the deleterious 
results of electioneering processes upon public morals 
and national welfare, to facts which must be within 
the knowledge of all. Even where, by way of ex- 
ception, the candidate fittest for the office succeeds, 
we cannot flatter ourselves that the progress of cor- 
ruption has not been rapid ; but, in general, those fit 
for office will not struggle for it under such a system. 
Popular elections, then, do not ensure a selection of 
representatives worthy to be governors or legislators ; 
not only so, they render the choice of such impro- 
bable and very rare. The people of the United 
States, deeply indebted as they are to their fathers, 
who handed down to them their present free institu- 
tions, are very little indebted to their immediate pre- 
decessors for legislation wisely directed to the general 
good. The blessings they now enjoy have not come 
to them from any sound, or skilful, or righteous, ad- 
ministration of the government, but from their own 
moral energy, industry, and physical courage. In 
one sense they are more of a self-governing people 
than was anticipated; — the regularly constituted 
authorities fail in fulfilling their appropriate func- 
tions, yet the people move onward by a spontaneous 
action, in the direction of the general interest, with- 
out due aid from legislation ; without that unity and 
harmony of ejfiect, needful to accomplish a strong 
progressive movement, the moral power of the coun- 
try is still great ; the country may still endure, with- 
out sinking, a long course of mismanagement; these 
free institutions may even grow more and more inef- 
ficient ; the hopes of the friends of humanity may 
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sink to a lower ebb ; but the nation may survive a 
long time. We must not, then, assume that we are 
making due progress in national welfare, because we 
are not visibly and rapidly receding. 

We have a striking instance of the abuses which 
may be practised in the name of popular sujQfrage in 
the career of the present ruler of France, and of its 
utter inefficiency in aflfording a faithful representation 
of the real wishes of the people. Elevated by the 
free choice of the people to the high office of Presi- 
dent of that country, Louis Napoleon soon violated 
his oath of office, sequestered all the power of the 
government, changed its form, assumed the Dictator- 
sjiip, and having played, for a time, the absolute 
juler without reserve, he finally called upon the 
people to elect him to the office he had usurped. It 
was done. It is a mistake to suppose, as many do, 
that we are so much in advance of Frenchmen in 
self-government that nothing of the kind could occur 
here. The centralization of power in Paris enabled 
the President to accomplish this wholesale usurpation 
under the cover of popular sufirage. Our subdivi- 
sions and state sovereignties render such treachery 
nearly impossible. If we had, from the beginning, 
been a consolidated instead of a federal government, 
our liberties would probably have perished long 
since. 

In England their elections have so long, and so 
notoriously, been a scene of bribery, corruption, and 
fraud, that they are the dread and horror of good 
men there.* They are ever meditating, but never 

* Hear the testimony of a member of Parliament in England, as 
to the result of the recent election of a new Parliament in that 
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succeeding in their attempts to remedy the deadly 
diseases of their system ; it is now branded as abomi- 
nable, and the very stringent regulations heretofore 
adopted have been found inadequate to conquer so 
grievous an evil. At home, the extent of this mis- 
chief, while it should be chiefly studied in the 
actual movements of the electioneering campaigns, 
in the management of elections ; in the quality of 
candidates selected ; in the results of the contest 
upon the minds and principles of the people, and ia 
the history of the various parties who assume to con- 
country. It 18 found in the " Economist," a very able London 
Journal, for the 7th of August, 1862 : 

" Not for the wealth of worlds, not for the Empire of the Old 
Caesars, would we consent to lay upon our consciences the sins and 
the sufferings comprised in, and consequent upon, a general election ! 
the covetous desires aroused ; the malignant passions excited and let 
loose; the debauchery stimulated and assisted; the wounded self- 
respect; the tarnished honor; the compromised independence of 
many candidates; the social ruin of the honest voter who stands 
sturdily by his principles; the moral ruin of the bribed or bullied 
voter who deserts them ; the conceptions of public duty of a whole 
people incalculably bewildered and relaxed. For it is a mistake to 
suppose the evil passes with the hour, — that the old sense of right, 
justice, and truth revives in its pristine integrity as soon as the tem- 
porary storm which bent it is swept past. These recurring saturnalia 
never fail to leave enduring traces of their pestilential presence. 

The sin and responsibility lie with the nation, 

which, in the person of its individual citizens, perpetrates the whole, 
and in its aggregate capacity permits the continued recurrence of 
such things, without peremptorily commanding their cessation — 
without insisting on the discovery and application of a remedy." It 
would be a question of great interest how far British Christians are 
responsible for these evils. The solution of that question would 
help us to determine some of our own responsibilities for the not less 
enormous evils of our own elections. 
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trol the elections, it may be seen clearly revealed in 
our legislative assemblies, national and state, in lines 
too strong to escape any observing eye. If such as 
feel an interest in this subject are not able to find 
their way into the arcana of our elections, they may, 
at one view, behold results so sad, so disgraceful, so 
injurious, as to humble the pride and lower the hopes 
of every honest man in the country, by simply ob- 
serving the conduct and the materials of our present 
Congress.* And what is true of that body, is true, 
to a greater or less extent, of every legislative as- 
sembly in the Union. We shrink from the use of 
such terms as would suflBce aptly to depict the indi- 
vidual characters of a large majority of the members 
of the present Congress, and the legislative character 
of the whole body. When we reflect that these men 
have been chosen by the free sufirages of the citizens 
of this great, proud, and intelligent nation, we are 
filled with astonishment, if not dismay, and we ex- 
claim, " If self-respect, if the cause of self-government, 
if the interests of humanity could not save us this 
flagrant disgrace, could not the Christians of the 
country have averted such a calamity ?" When we 
bring to mind that these members of Congress have 
assumed, deliberately, a station in some respects the 
most important and responsible in the world, and 
that they have severally taken a solemn oath to fulfil 
its duties, we are smitten with emotions of indigna- 
tion too strong for expression. There is yet a rem- 
nant of good men in Congress, but they are hopelessly 



* These remarks were written before the close of the Session of 
1851-52. 
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overpowered; their virtue may remain, but their 
courage is withered. They have no eflFective influ- 
ence, not even the slightest pretence of it. They 
dare scarcely so much as lift their eyes to the great 
duties of their station. The greater number laugh 
in derision at the idea that honesty and patriotism 
should have any sway in Congress. Every measure 
of a general nature, designed for the public benefit, 
is scouted ; and the member who ventures to speak 
on such subjects, or to urge such legislation, unless 
he is known to have some special private end in 
view, is regarded as super-serviceable, over-righteous, 
and eminently verdant. They pity, if they do not 
despise, all such as attempt to acquit themselves of 
the duties of their station and their oath of ofiice. 
There runs not in Congress, then, the slightest per- 
ceivable current of legislative morality, or wisdom, 
or public virtue. The members have substantially 
repealed their oath of office, and acquitted themselves 
of all public obligation. They have resolved Congress 
into a grand agency of the various political parties, 
which manage the elections and aim at the control 
of the oflfices, the power of the country, its treasury, 
and the national domain. 

But the disgrace and the mischief does not termi- 
nate with the casting ofi* all consideration for the 
public good, and exhibiting themselves as the mere 
agents and slaves of corrupt parties, headed by more 
corrupt leaders; they become prostituted servants 
of impure and crafty men, who are continually 
studying how they may gratify unlawful desires over 
the ruins of public virtue. To rob the treasury of 
the United States, there needs only a pretence for 
an appropriation, which may be either a robbery in 
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itself or may be enlarged into one; and were it not 
for the struggle to gain the largest share of the spoils 
where there is not enough to satisfy the greedy 
cravings of all, the treasury would soon be swept of 
its contents. To mere occasional spectators the con- 
duct of Congress, as a body, may not at first appear 
so shameful. The deluded female who has forsaken 
the path of virtue may, to the eyes of the inexperi- 
enced and unwary, present the semblance and ex- 
ternals of virtue ; her character is revealed at once 
to those who are seeking favors. So with Congress ; 
those unacquainted with its true character may, at 
first, observe some remains of decency and dignity, 
or at least not suspect any wide departure from the 
path of purity ; but let the observer reveal himself 
as seeking legislative action, and he will soon discover 
the real character. The flirtation will commence, the 
possibility of compliance becomes quite visible, the 
panders of corruption surround him, conditions are 
named, rivals for favor are mentioned, diJBBculties 
suggested, but full success is promised for a compen- 
sation, contingent or positive, which is openly named. 
The extent to which this moral prostitution has gone, 
under the shadow of our capitol, can be fully credited 
only by those who ascertain it upon the spot. How 
many there maybe of these Congressional brokers — 
they deserve a name more descriptive of their calling 
— it is difficult to tell; they may be numbered by 
scores or hundreds.* They fill a great variety of 

* We are very far from including, in this class, many respectable 
gentlemen whose knowledge and services are really invaluable to 
those who have business before Congress. The cleverest of these 
men are among the sufferers by the state of things we so much 
deplore. 
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grades, from those who ofier to procure special legis- 
lation for one, two, or three hundred thousand dollars 
to the humbler police of this hungry pack, whose 
office it may be to keep members in their seats at 
the hour of voting, or to keep them away, or to lead 
them to the gaming table to win thrtr money, or to 
lend them money ; for all which, and manifold other 
like services, they may receive a few dollars daily, 
and then a share of the plunder when a great prize is 
secured. These men pervade the whole atmosphere 
of Congress and the capitol; they hjunt singly, in 
pairs, and in whole packs ; and when fairly on foot 
for prey, no hounds in the world are more greedy, 
more keen of scent, more fleet, or sure of their wind 
in pursuit of game, than those which follow at the 
heels of members of Congress. It must be left for 
some accidental revelation to make known the rela- 
tions between our national Legislators and these 
watchful, serviceable, faithful creatures, of whom it 
is hard to say, in the present state of our knowledge, 
which are the masters and which the servants. 
Whatever may be conjectured as to these relations, 
it is very clear that members of Congress are sub- 
jected to a distribution and classification, according 
to their several and combined objects and interests, 
according to the bearing of these on the aims of the 
players, who move all these classes and men like the 
pieces and pawns upon a chess-board. They are 
checked, controlled, moved, and results are produced 
which are only understood by the moving spirits. 
It is quite probable that the designing and astute 
wire-pullers who manage this complicated game are 
often disappointed by the very complications in 
5 
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which they hide their interference, and which prove 
too intricate for human cunning; but whether suc- 
cessful or not in their private ends the public inter- 
ests are alike neglected, and the corruption of Con- 
gress is deepened. The favors of Congress are thus 
constantly struggled for, on the floor of the capitol, 
by hosts of impassioned suitors utterly regardless of 
the dignity or reputation of that body.* 

Details could be furnished of Congressional shame 
and degradation which would far more than justify 
the language we have used. We are not able to draw 
the line which would mark how far this moral gan- 
grene has affected the mass ; but it has unquestion- 
ably proceeded so far as to paralyze all patriotic and 
proper action. No great measure of national policy 
can now be debated upon its merits ; nor can it even 
be introduced, unless some private ends of party be 
subserved. But one topic has seriously engaged the 
attention of Congress during the present prolonged 
session, and that is one with which the members, as 
such, had not the slightest occasion to meddle — the 
succession to the Presidency. This subject has been 
an incessant theme for Congressional eloquence; it has 
swallowed up all other themes, and prolonged a session 
to nine months, of which the actual business could 

* It is matter for profound thankfulness that one Senator, at least, 
has been aroused to a sense of self-respect. Towards the close of 
this session. Senator Houston offered a resolution of inquiry into 
these shameful practices. This movement may check, for awhile, 
these abuses, but to be effectual must be followed up with untiring 
perseverance, and a moral courage which nothing can daunt. If the 
Senator from Texas can destroy this Hydra 'of congressional corrup- 
tion, he will deserve the highest reward his country can bestow. 
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have been done in one month. In the true spirit of 
gambhng, they have been wholly absorbed in the 
great Presidential game. The claimant to whom 
money is as justly and honestly due as a man owes 
for his shoes or Ms coat, is thrust away from the 
doors of the Capitol without a moment's heed. De- 
ficiencies in the appropriations of last year, which 
are now wanted to pay poor men for their labor, and 
to pay the current engagements of the government, 
are delayed more than half a year, in violation of 
common honesty; claims of undisputed justice, some 
of them as old as the Revolution, are besieging the 
justice of Congress, for nearly half a century. Who 
can tell the numbers of the destitute and suflfering 
who are now waiting Congressional justice, without 
the slightest prospect of success ? The debts assumed 
by the United States to the claimants upon the 
French government, now fifty years old, are not 
yet paid, France became indebted to citizens of the 
United States, in a large sum, for merchandize and 
ships taken by her cruisers. After a long period, the 
government of Louis Philippe acknowledged the debt 
and paid the money into the treasury of the United 
States, where it remains, through the refusal of Con- 
gress to order it to be paid to its rightful owners. 
Many of our merchants, whose property was thus 
taken from them, were ruined by the loss. They 
passed the remnant of their lives in fruitless appli- 
cations to the justice of Congress — their widows and 
orphans have grown old in poverty and suffering, 
whilst continuing these fruitless applications. How 
much distress, how many weary lives have been worn 
out under this denial of justice, under the operation 
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of this vast act of practical dishonesty, may never 
be fully known in this world. It is as if one neigh- 
bor should say to another, I owe your friend, who 
lives next door to you, several thousand dollars ; he 
is suffering for want of it ; here is the amount ; your 
regard for him will prevent all delay in paying it 
over. What would be thought of this neighbor if 
he should refuse to pay over the money, for twenty 
years, whilst its true owners were struggling with all 
the ills of poverty ? 

But we need not mention these refusals to meet the 
claims of mere justice, whilst millions are squandered 
in corrupt practices, or absorbed from the treasury by 
Congressional management, and without any view to 
the public good. Witness the use which has been 
made of the public printing, for which thrice too 
too much is paid, and the whole is a job reeking with 
corruption. The work is as badly executed as it is 
corruptly managed. To come to more modern in- 
stances, the President's message, in which, according 
to a duty prescribed by the Constitution, he is bound 
to recommend to the consideration of Congress such 
measures as he shall deem necessary and expedient, 
has laid on the table since its delivery, in Deccember 
last, without being printed, and without being re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. There is in 
this a want of self-respect and official decorum for 
which it would be hard to find a parallel ; — an enor- 
mity of indecency of which only such a body could 
be guilty. The Returns of the Census of 1850, con- 
taining information of the highest importance to the 
country at large, and of great interest to all the 
world, lie useless in the office, in which they have 
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long been completed ; the expense of printing being 
merely the ostensible cause, the real diflBculty being 
that the two great parties which divide the country 
are contending for the spoils of the printing. This 
printing will be eventually performed in a manner 
alike disgraceful to the art, to the nation, and the 
subject. But we may as well pause from this attempt 
at enumeration, and say there is no assignable limits 
to the perfidy, to the frauds, to the injustice, to the 
corrupt practices, to the breaches of trust, and 
breaches of o^ths, and other oflBcial and private im- 
moralities, which are committed in and about the 
Congress of the United States. They are such as, 
if brought to light in equal intensity of iniquity in 
any profession or department of social life, would 
bring on the pierpetrators such a storm of indignation 
and scorn as would drive them from society with a 
reputation from which the pillory and the peniten- 
tiary would alike shrink with loathing and disgust. 

We express ourselves strongly: would that we 
could even faintly approximate the truth! We 
should be sorry to indulge in such a sketch with- 
out an important object; we ask Christian citizens 
of the United States to contemplate this picture. 
They have mingled with, and have been active in, 
much of the party machinery which has fostered and 
fed this monstrous iniquity ; their hands are buried 
in this moral filth — deeply stained in these streams 
of moral pollution. We do not mean, merely, that 
the Christians of this country could have averted 
this calamity ; we mean that they have actually con- 
tributed largely to bring it about. We ask them to 
deliberate upon their responsibilities to their country, 
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to the cause of humanity, but chiefly to God, the 
Author of all the manifold blessings thus abused and 
endangered. Let them inquire of their consciences 
what interests of humanity and Christianity are at 
stake in the moral and religious progress . of the 
United States, and how far these interests are put in 
jeopardy by such sins of commission and omission as 
are justly chargeable upon them, in all the course of 
our history. 

All such facts and considerations form the ground 
of a solemn appeal to American Christians. Will 
they plead religious divisions as an excuse for 
the non-performance of imperative social duties? 
A number of the largest religious denominations 
regard each other as on the safe road to Heaven ; 
travelling thither together, speaking the same lan- 
guage, living under the same laws, and owning the 
same government, — is it not a dangerous, a fatal 
selfishness, which forbids all co-operation, social and 
religious, for the common good? It may be dif- 
ficult to overcome the obstacles to a common under- 
standing, and a united eflfort, for the general welfare; 
but the object is great, and great ends are seldom 
attained without mighty efforts. Let the attempt 
be made; and first let the attention of Christians be 
earnestly given to such important topics as now 
most concern our social welfare, and most demand 
the anxious scrutiny of pious men.* Let them give 

* A happy instance of thus recurring to topics of great moment to 
the more general interests of religion and humanity, occurred in the 
proceedings of the recent General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, which met in Charleston, in the passage of resolutions on 
the subject of the claim of American Christians to that freedom of 
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deep heed to those events, and those questions, which 
are of vital importance in a civil and religious point 
of view, before they enter upon any course of action. 
In what quarter of our country do we perceive any 
adequate movement of this kind in the Christian 
public ? We have heard of no consultation among 
leading men of different denominations. Among our 
valuable religious periodicals, there are none suffi- 
ciently devoted to high national topics, in their 
Christian aspect, although we are pleased to remark 
an increasing tendency in that direction. There 
should be a medium of comnc^unication, religious, 
political, and social, between the great Evangelical 
Denominations of this country, in which they might 
freely commune upon subjects of common interest to 
them all, to the whole country, and the whole family 
of man. Can men who hope to stand side by side in 
Heaven refuse to stand side by side here, in the cause 
of their common Master, and especially in matters 
on which they could not differ in opinion? Such 
utter estrangement as forbids all co-operation for a 
common good, among those of different denomina- 
tions, argues such a mutual enmity as is at utter 
variance with the injunction, "to love thy neighbor as 
thyself r Can the indulgence of such a spirit be safe 
for any or for all ? 

religious worship, in foreign countries, which is allowed to the citi- 
zens of all other nations here. A very able committee was ap- 
pointed to report upon this subject. We trust its consideration may 
lead to the discovery that there are far more important and pressing 
topics, relating to the condition, prospects, and final religious freedom 
of our people on their own soil, which cannot receive too early or 
too earnest an attention. 
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The energies of the present day in our own coun- 
try, and throughout the world, are sufficient to impel 
Christians to that union of sentiment and action 
which may secure important ends, without the sacri- 
fice of minor diflferences. The longer they refuse 
this concert of opinion and action, the greater the 
injury and discredit do they inflict upon His cause 
whom they profess to serve. For this undue indul- 
gence of sectarian estrangement. Christians have beeA 
punished in time past, and must continue to be under 
the Almighty displeasure, until they consent to place 
the general interests of Christianity and humanity 
as high, if not higher, in the scale of Christian efiTorts 
than the special interests of denominationalism. 



APPENDIX. 



The following pages, consisting of an article from Tait'9 
Edinburgh Magazine^ for December, 1844, are so instruct- 
ive, so spirited, so german to the matter of our tract, 
and contains so much we heartily approve, that we believe 
we shall confer a signal favor upon our readers by giving 
them a publication so little known, so inaccessible, and of 
such real value. We do not warrant the correctness of every 
expression, nor the soundness of every sentiment, but we 
commend it as eminently worth perusal. 



THE POLITICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

It is less necessary just now to offer any elaborate apology 
for the seemingly heterogeneous combination contained in 
the above heading, than it would have been some ten or fifteen 
years ago. That '^ Religion has nothing to do with Politics,'' 
once familiarly admitted, by Liberals especially, almost as a 
truism, is fast dying out as a paradox ; and men are coming 
to see that Religion has something — much— everything to do 
with Politics. All our great political questions are, in fact, 
daily running more and more into religious questions. In 
Ireland, religion is, what, indeed, it long has been, but per- 
haps is now more than at any previous time, the chief element 
of the ''chief difficulty." In Scotland, religion has recently 
effected a dislocation and break-up of political parties, the 
full consequences of which yet remain to be developed. In 
England, not to speak of the Church-rate and Church-court 
questions, the first and greatest of all our national interests, 
6 
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Edacation, is at a dead lock, because religious differences 
stop the way. All our politics are every day becoming more 
religious, and our religion more political. Free-trade orators 
quote Scripture like clergymen, and Free-trade sermons are 
preached from pulpits. The Anti-Corn-Law League receives 
aid from a Dissenting Ministers* Anti-Corn-Law Conference; 
and the struggle between the land-owning and manufacturing 
interests is likewise, incidentally but effectually, a struggle 
between the ecclesiastical and the dissenting interests. The 
leaders of the Complete Suffrage movement are leaders also 
in the Anti-State-Church movement. Again, if Free-trade 
has been taken up almost as a Dissenters* question, the Ten- 
hours* bill has been made a sort of Church question. We 
have seen the clergy of Leeds and Huddersfield agitate side 
by side with Messrs. Ferrand and Oastler; and that very 
high-church divine. Dr. Hook, is of opinion (in which we are 
very much of his way of thinking) that a clergyman is in 
his proper place when taking the chair at a workingmen*s 
meeting. Chartism is a religion, and founds its churches ; 
and Socialism takes the benefit of the Act of Toleration, as 
a Protestant Dissenting sect of Rational Religionists, and gets 
its lecturers and missionaries licensed as Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers. Puseyism is a political, as much as a religious 
movement. This curious revival of the old ecclesiastical 
Christianity was, in point of fact, a reaction against Schedule 
A, and certain of its anticipated consequences ; and already 
is the theology of the Oxford Professor of Hebrew respect- 
ably represented in Parliament, where it forms the bond of a 
growing political party — a "New Generation** of British 
statesmen, a senatorial Young England. 

In the tendency which these signs of the times variously 
indicate, to a nearer connection of religion with politics, 
there is nothing that need surprise us. The connection is 
rooted in the nature of things. Whatever we may think of 
the alliance of Church and State, the alliance of Religion 
and Politics is one of indisputable legitimacy. Every reli- 
gion, every mode of religious belief and opinion, is more or 
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less directly related to the social moralities ; and laws and 
institutions are the organs through which these express them- 
selves — the body of which they are the soul. Every theory 
of Divine Providence and government draws after it, rather 
includes in it, a corresponding theory of human destination ; 
therefore, of human duties; therefore, of human rights; 
therefore, of the civil and social arrangements under which 
the destination may best be attained, and the rights and 
duties most worthily realized.* All which especially holds 
good of such a religion as the Christian — so practical, so 
human, so rich and full in its every-day moralities. As Epis- 
copacy, Presbyterianism, Puseyism, Puritanism, Catholicism, 
Quakerism, Benthamism, have each of them their politics — 
have each of them a natural affinity to certain political ideas 
and maxims, so we propose to inquire what are the politics of 
that which was before them all, and will survive them all, the 
religion of the New Testament. 

By this we do not mean to ask, what form of government, 
in Church or State, does the New Testament authoritatively 
declare to be the best ? For we are not aware that the New 
Testament declares anything about the matter. In the obvi- 
ous, superficial sense of the word, the New Testament has no 
politics. The Founder of Christianity and his first followers 
did not interfere with forms and modes of civil government, 
otherwise than to teach (in opposition to the popular judaical 
fanaticism, which refused tribute to Caesar, on the ground 
that legitimacy and divine right were limited to the house of 
David) that all governments, which answer the common pur- 
poses of social union, are equally legitimate and of divine 
right; for "the powers that be are ordained of God." They 
contented themselves with announcing broad and everlasting 
moral truths, destined, in the progress of time, gradually to 
regenerate society, and remould governments and politics 
into their own likeness. Neither shall we now inquire, what 
do New Testament texts say as to the proper objects and 

* See note in Tait, p. 74:9.— Ed. 
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limits (if any) of civil allegiance? Whether the Quaker in- 
terpretation of " Resist not evil," and the Tory interpreta- 
tion of ^'Be subject to the higher powers/' be sound or un- 
sound, are points which we leave to the solution of theological 
exegesis. With any question of controverted texts* and dog- 
mas we have here no concern. Nor do we undertake the 
task of constructing from New Testament texts a systematic 
confession of political faith, or code of political morals ; for 
we are not aware that the New Testament affords data for 
anything of the sort. It would, in truth, be wonderful if it 
did. All the circumstances of our civilization differ so widely 
from those of the age and generation to which the gospel was 
first promulgated, that the letter of its records cannot be ex- 
pected to throw much direct light on the details of our politi- 
cal rights and duties. With reference, for example, to those 
two prominent and all-influencing elements of our present 
social state — Representative Institutions and the Press — with 
all the manifold rights and duties connected with and result- 
ing from them, the New Testament yields us, of course, no 
specific textual guidance. Our electoral and politico-literary 
morality we are left to work out for ourselves, in the light of 
those broad principles of social duty which constitute the 
essence of the Christian ethics. The New Testament is so 
far from teaching politics systematically, that it leaves even 
the question of private property an open question, the earlier 
precedents of the Church seeming to favor community of 
goods, its subsequent history indicating the legitimacy, or at 
least permissibleness, of individual appropriation. Leaving, 
then, all questions of texts and textual controversy, as be- 
longing to the theologian rather than the political moralist, 
we shall simply inquire, what great general truths in the 
philosophy of social morals, what ideas and principles having 
a political bearing, are consecrated by the general tone and 
tenor of the volume which Christians revere as their rule of 
faith and practice. What moral lessons may the politician 
learn from that vast fact in the economy of Providence, that 
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stupendous spiritual reyolution, whose opening scenes the 
books of the New Testament disclose ? 

" The Christian religion," says Novalis, in words which 
frequent quotation has rendered familiar to us, ^' is the root 
of all democracy — the highest fact in the Rights of Man," 
We believe that this utterance of high-flown " German mys- 
ticism," as some worthy people call it, is a piece of as sound 
and sober truth as ever was spoken. The Christian religion, 
taken from the most general point of view from which we can 
regard it — as a great moral and spiritual fact in the history 
of the world — consecrates and sanctifies those principles from 
which democracy most naturally springs, on which it most 
securely rests, by which human rights are most effectually vin* 
dicated, and which the tyrants and oppressors of mankind 
most heartily detest. 

Thus, Christianity consecrates the principle of appealing 
directly to the common people on the very highest and deepest 
questions of human interest. The gospel treats the popular 
intellect with respect and friendliness. There is nothing 
esoteric in its doctrines or spirit. ''What ye hear in the 
ear, that preach ye upon the house-tops," is the mandate of 
its beneficent Founder. It recognizes no aristocracy of caste 
or class, of birth or oflSce — no aristocracy of intellect even: 
it '^ honors all men," by addressing itself to faculties and 
feelings which all men in common possess. That '^ the poor 
have the gospel preached unto them," is adduced by Jesus as 
one of the most distinctive signs of his divine mission ; and 
it is this, more than anything else, which constitutes the gos- 
pel a great fact — the greatest of facts — in the philosophy of 
the Bights of Man. This preaching of a gospel to the poor, 
assumes that the poor have faculties for the appreciation of 
the. prof oundest of moral truths; that there is- nothing too 
good to be given to them ; that the enlightening of their un- 
derstandings, the awakening of their feelings, the guiding of 
their aspirations to spiritual beauty, truth, and good, is a 
work worthy of the highest order of intelligence. The Christ- 
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ian religion is the loftiest wisdom descending, without any 
parade of condescension, to commune with the deepest igno- 
rance — lifting up its voice, not in the schools of learning and 
science, but in the highways of human intercourse, in the very 
streets and market-places. Here, we take it, is the Education 
question settled, once for all, on the highest authority. The 
old Tory anti-education clamor about the danger of raising 
poor people's minds above their station in life is rebuked by 
the example of the inspired Teacher of the world. For, the 
sort of knowledge on which this dangerous tendency is most 
obviously chargeable, the knowledge which most powerfully 
raises men's minds above the level of the vulgar working 
world, is given freely and without reserve to all. Surely, if 
the doctrines of the Christian theology are not too stimulat- 
ing a nutriment for common minds, neither is chemisty, nor 
geology, nor poetry, nor mathematics. The whole circle of 
the arts and sciences is, we apprehend, less calculated to raise 
poor people's minds above the station of life in which it has 
pleased Providence to place them, than is the disclosure of 
mysteries, into which, as we are told, " the angels desire to 
look." 

The gospel is, then, an appeal to the many, the millions, 
the common people ; assumes a capacity in the common people 
receptive of the deepest and weightiest of moral truths. It 
is more than this. It is an appeal to the many against the 
few — to the people against their rulers. Such, taken histori- 
cally, is the most obvious external aspect of the public preach- 
ing of Jesus. It was a stirring up of the soul of the Hebrew 
commonalty into protest and spiritual revolt against a vicious 
ecclesiastical government. It was an endeavor to create in 
Palestine an enlightened public opinion, a pure and earnest 
public morality, adverse to the influence of the constituted 
authorities, and to the permanence of the existing order of 
things. That it was infinitely more than this — that this poli- 
tico-moral feature of the teachings of Jesus was by no means 
the whole, nor even the chief part of their significance, we 
have, of course, no intention to deny. Still, it was this : to 
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say that Christianity does present this aspect, among others, 
is simply to state an historical fact. Jesus of Nazareth taught 
the Jewish people, with the utmost freedom and plainness, a 
morality subversive of the influence of their rulers ; taught 
them to distrust those rulers as '^ blind," and to unmask them 
as "hypocrites." Here, then, we have another great political 
truth, resting on the highest authority, and exemplified in the 
most illustrious of precedents. The gospel consecrates the 
principle of moral-force agitation. It recognizes the right 
and duty of insurrection — the insurrection, that is, of the 
heart and understanding against hypocrisy and falsehood — 
though the hypocrisy and falsehood sit in the very seat of 
Moses, and are environed with the^^e^^e of antiquity and 
legitimacy. It keeps no terms, except those of truth, with 
consecrated turpitude, and legitimate old-established iniquity. 
It brings human authorities, the most reverend and time- 
honored — human institutions, the most securely hedged round 
by tradition, popular veneration, and the use and wont of 
ages, to the test of eternal and divine moralities, proclaiming 
that every tree not of God's planting shall be rooted up. It 
speaks the plainest truths about public men in the plainest 
way. "Hypocrites," "extortioners," "serpents," "vipers," 
" children of hell,"-r-such is the dialect in which the New 
Testament speaks of corrupt and unprincipled rulers. The 
spirit of the book is that of antagonism to existing ideas 
and established authorities. The first preaching of the gos- 
pel drove constituted authorities mad with rage; scared a 
guilty tetrarch, and made a Roman governor tremble : and its 
written page* denounces the oppressions and frauds of " rich 
men" of the landlord class, in a tone which nowadays would 
be thought to savor of the League, or even the Charter. 
What, precisely, may be the meaning of " Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers," we do not here undertake to 
say ; but the meaning of this and similar texts clearly is not 
that they to whom Providence has given the power of instruct- 

* James, ch. y. 
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ing the minds and stirring the hearts of their fellow-men, are 
to shrink from denouncing public immoralities, and agitating 
against public wrongs. Never was a greater mistake than 
that which is made when despots and aristocracies encourage 
poor people to read the Bible, in the hope of quieting them 
down under oppression. For any such purpose, the Bible is 
about the unfittest book in all literature. Whenever the Bible 
is read with the understanding and the heart, it will strengthen 
men's sense of right, and quicken their sensibilities to wrong 
— sanctify what tyrants call " sedition," by the example of a 
long line of agitators of the prophet and apostle class, and 
consecrate, as religion, a sturdy, defiant opposition to all man- 
ner of Pharaohsj Ahabs, Herods, Pilates, and Chief Priests. 
The politics of the New Testament are anti-hierarchical. 
The whole book is an emphatic proclamation of religious equal- 
ity ; not that mere equality of sect with sect which seems to 
be at present our current interpretation of this " peculiar 
doctrine of the gospel," but the equality of man with man. 
The Christian religion knows nothing of human priesthoods, 
other than the priesthood that is common to all good men 
and true, who render to their Maker the sacrifice of worthy 
deeds springing out of honest hearts. Not to a select and 
episcopally ordained few, but to "strangers scattered abroad," 
does the gospel address the honorable title of a " holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices." Christianity broke 
down the old priestly monopoly, Jewish and heathen, and 
made every man "king and priest unto God" on his own ac- 
count. It neither recognizes nor constitutes any sacerdotal 
caste, any spiritual aristocracy (Episcopalian or Presbyterian), 
any order of men standing in ex-officio relations to Deity. 
It makes the relation of man to God individual and imme- 
diate. The Christianity that lifts a mitred front in courts 
and parliaments is not the Christianity of Christ^ Uppermost 
rooms at feasts, chief seats in synagogues, and all the other 
great and small prizes of ecclesiastical ambition — including 
the "Rabbi, Rabbi" (or, as we phrase it. Very Reverend, 
Right Reverend, Most Reverend) — are discarded and dis- 
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owned by Him whose kingdom is not of this world. Marvel- 
lous it is how, not the spirit only, but the very letter of the 
New Testament, is set at naught by our modern priest- 
hoods. Christ said, in that grandly awful concio ad populum 
which closed the series of his public teachings, " Call no 
man your Father upon the earth:" yet "Father," "Right 
Reverend Father," " Right Reverend Father in God," is the 
style and title of modern Christian Episcopacy* Why do npt 
they, for very shame's sake, score out the text at once, as an 
heretical interpolation ? 

The gospel is a consecration of the principle and spirit of 
Prote9tantism ; and of the principle and spirit of free inquiry 
in matters of religious belief, of individual earnestness in 
moral conduct, of progressive reform in social institutions. 
Christianity makes no account of legitimacy, antiquity, or 
majorities. It is a protest for the practical spiritual needs of 
" the hour that now is," against the tyranny of traditions in- 
herited from the past. Such a thing as the fastening of a 
creed of one generation on the faith of all succeeding ones, in 
secula a6(?t^forw7» — hedging round pulpits and university 
chairs with subscription to dead men's articles of belief 
(though the articles should happen to be all true), is a pro- 
ceeding utterly opposed to its free and onward spirit. Christ- 
ianity is a protest for the practical utilities of human nature 
and life, against the mechanical, ceremonial righteousness that 
exalts the means above the end, makes man the creature and 
slave of institutions, instead of their lord and master, and 
would have even withered hands and sightless eyes remain as 
they are, until the Sabbath of Moses has had its due. How 
noble, and yet how simple — simple as moral truth ever is — is 
that utterance of Christ's, "the Sabbath is made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath." This has been in the world these 
eighteen hundred years ; but we are not come up with it yet. 
If this sentence happened to be, not in the New Testament, 
but in some parliamentary speech of Mr. Roebuck's or Mr. 
Hume's, many religious people would be dreadfully shocked, 
and we should never hear theiast of the "blasphemy" and 
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" irreligion," the daring anti-Christianity of the sentiment. 
The gospel is a protest for spiritual equality and brotherhood, 
against the overbearing assumptions and tyrannous imperti- 
nences of a priestly aristocracy — a protest for individual judg- 
ment, against sacerdotal and ecclesiastical authority. It is a 
true nonconformist's gospel. Ecclesiastics may talk ever so 
learnedly and plausibly about the incapacity of the unlettered 
multitude to judge for themselves of the high questions of 
religion ; about the need of adhesion to a centre of spiritual 
unity ; of docile submission to the authority of a regularly- 
constituted and legitimately-ordained clergy: they may even 
quote texts in support of their claims, which the unskilled in 
Hebrew and Greek cannot exactly explain. But the broad 
fact remains stubbornly impervious to all the heaviest artil- 
lery of sacerdotal logic — that the Christian gospel is (histori- 
cally) rooted and grounded in antagonism to authority ; that 
on the "authority** principle it never could have got standing- 
room in the world ; that all the authorities which men then 
reverenced — the authority of the Jewish priesthood, the 
authority of the heathen priesthood, the authority of the 
civil magistrate, the authority of the philosophers and literati 
— were confederated to crush it. Nonconformity, dissent, 
free inquiry, individual conviction, mental independence, are 
forever consecrated by the religion of the New Testament, 
as the breath of its own life, the conditions'^of its own exist- 
ence on the earth. The Book is a direct transfer of human 
allegiance, in things spiritual, from the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers to the judgment and conscience of the individual. 
With the New Testament in his hands, and a high, honest 
purpose in his heart, no man need ever be afraid of "heretic," 
"schismatic,** "sedition-monger,** "babbler,** "blasphemer,** 
"pestilent fellow,** and other such missiles of the vocabulary 
of insolence dressed in authority. The gospel itself was once 
a heresy, a schism, a sedition, and a blasphemy, and would 
have been crushed in the cradle, if authority and hard words 
were arguments. The Christian religion is thus the " highest 
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fact*' in the philosophy of that highest of human rights — 
Liberty of Prophesying. 

The gospel is "the root of all democracy." Not' that it 
specifically inculcates the overthrow of oligarchical and de- 
spotic governments, and the establishment of republics in 
their room; but it announces principles, it breathes a spirit, 
the universal prevalence of which would at once make oli- 
garchy and despotism moral impossibilities. By its doctrine 
of human equality and brotherhood it ignores all social dis- 
tinctions, except the immutable natural distinctions between 
wisdom and folly, righteousness and iniquity. It denounces 
all mammon-worship and title-worship. Its social spirit is 
that of a republican simplicity, equality, and self-respect. It 
recognizes no aristocracy but that of personal goodness, 
tested by social usefulness : " He that is greatest among you, 
let him be your servant." It is a very levelling gospel. Its 
early triumphs consisted, as the apostle eloquently boasts, in 
the foolish, and weak, and base things of the world confound- 
ing the wise, and mighty, and honored. The history of 
Christianity is that of a revolution which began with what 
cabinet-ministers and bishops call "the dregs of the people," 
and mounted upward and upward till it scaled and captured 
the throne of the Caesars. The raising of valleys, and laying 
low of hills, was the burden of the prophetic announcement 
of the gospel's approach ; and the " glory to God in the 
highest," which angels announced as its final aim, can only 
be realized when "peace on earth and good- will among men" 
shall be established universally on the basis of political justice. 

The politics of the New Testament are in direct antagonism 
to the old heathen politics. These sacrificed the individual to 
the ^tate ; treated the state as everything, and the individual 
(except in his relations to the state) as nothing. In Christ- 
ianity, the individual is everything ; the state — otherwise than 
as an aggregate of individuals — nothing. National wealth, 
power, greatness, glory, manufacturing interest, commercial 
interest, agricultural interest, colonial and shipping interest, 
splendor and dignity of the crown, glorious constitution, and 
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the like — all these are nothing, in the politics of Christianity, 
except as representative of, or conducive to, the physical and 
moral well-being of individual men, women, and children ; all 
are worse than nothing, if the happiness and virtue of indi- 
viduals are to be sacrificed to their support. Not as a mere 
"member of society,'* not as a mere fractional part of a vast 
and multitudinous whole called "community,** does Christ- 
ianity take notice of the individual, but as an immortal child 
of God, having his own life to live, his own character to form, 
his own individuality to develop, his own soul to save. How 
deep this doctrine goes ! It is the most revolutionary thing 
we have. It implies the radical falsity and wickedness of all 
social arrangements which demand the sacrifice of individual 
intellect, morality, and spiritual health, to the abstraction 
called society. Under the Christian charter of human rights 
and code of human duties, man — every man — ^has a destiny 
of his own to work out, a nature of his own to develop up to 
its highest possibility of health and strength ; and whatever 
obstructs him in this, Christianity implicitly condemns. " Let 
my people go, saith the Lord, that they may serve Mb,*' is 
the plea of the Hebrew liberator for the emancipation of his 
race; and never were the rights of man advocated on a 
broader ground. The words are Jewish, but the spirit is 
Christian. Political enfranchisement, as the condition 'pre- 
liminary of a true and entire service of God ; civil rights, as 
needful to intellectual and moral health ; social justice, as the 
atmosphere in which the virtues and charities best grow — 
there is a principle here wide enough to cover the whole field 
of political reform. The aim of Christianity is the perfecting 
of the individual in whatsoever things are true, honest, just, 
virtuous, and lovely ; and whatever, in social custom or legis- 
lative enactment, hinders the accomplishment of this aim, is 
unchristian and antichristian. 

Here is the condemnation of slavery : and of some other 
things beside. The question, " Can a dependent elector be, 
in mental honesty and self-respect, a perfect Christian man?** 
contains the core of the ballot controversy. The question, 
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" Can a clergyman, with his bread, and his children's bread, 
contingent on his unfaltering profession of belief in a particu- 
lar set of theological opinions, faithfully discharge the Christ- 
ian duty of proving all things ?" is decisive as to the morality 
of enforced subscription to creeds and articles. The question, 
"Can a soldier,, whose trade is homicide byword of command, 
whose profession is the abnegation of moral responsibility for 
the most responsible act a human creature can commit, be a 
living example of the Christian virtues of benevolence and 
justice V settles the anti-christianity of standing armies. The 
question, " Can a grossly ignorant man be, at all points, a 
thorough Christian man ?'' is a short argument for national 
education. And the question, " Can a man, woman, or child, 
that is over-worked, under-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clad, enjoy 
intellectual and moral health, realize the spiritual development 
contemplated by the Christian gospel?" brings religion into 
the whole of our social economics. The right of the indi- 
vidual to the means of spiritual life and growth, to leisure, 
rest, recreation, physical and domestic comfort, as the con- 
ditions of his soul's health — if this be not instantly decisive 
of the question of the Ten-hours' bill, it is only because some 
other and nearer questions stand, for the present, between 
us and that : and because there would be no Christianity in 
legislating to make bad worse. But there the question is, 
waiting for us, to be settled when those other things shall 
have been put out of the way. That is not a Christian state 
of society, which, for some millions of people, renders the 
culture of the home virtues and affections little better than a 
physical impossibility. The taint of anti-christianity is on all 
social arrangements that hinder or abridge the spiritual growth 
of human beings. 

A still more delicate inquiry opens on us, in this connec- 
tion. Is royalty^ thus tested, a Christian institution ? Look- 
ing at the manifold and sore temptations to pride, sloth, self- 
indulgence, self-willedness, and hard-heartedness, incident to 
a Btatvs which hedges round, as with a sort of divinity, a 
fallible, imperfect (perhaps vicious and worthless) mortal; 
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places him in artificial and false relations to his fellow-men ; 
blunts his human sympathies by excluding from his ken the 
realities of human actiou and suffering ; raises him above the 
possibility of anything like a free and equal friendship, re- 
moves him out of the hearing of disagreeable truths, softens 
down his vices into venial foibles, and exaggerates the most 
commonplace amiabilities of temper or manner into extra- 
ordinary virtues — it seems fairly open to a question whether 
the monarchical institution is one that could exist in a tho- 
roughly Christianized community. Has society a right, for 
the sake of any mere temporary and political convenience 
(real or supposed), tp subject a human creature to such tre- 
mendous moral disadvantages ? The query may strike some 
readers as a rather unorthodox one, but we have good episco- 
pal authority for it. In a sermon by the present Bishop of 
London, we find the sad case of sovereigns stated in a way 
that cannot but awaken the keenest sympathies, and seems 
calculated even to alarm the conscience of society. After a 
feeling exhibition of the all but unbearable load of political 
anxieties and responsibilities that presses upon crowned heads, 
the Bishop proceeds : '^ But all these disadvantages, and diffi- 
culties, and cares, are of little moment, compared with the 
dangers which surround the wearer of a crown, considered as 
a servant of God, a steward of his household, a member of 
Christ's church, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 
How difficult to them, above all other persons, must it be to 
realize the precept, ^ Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world,' when the world so assiduously spreads 
all its most seductive temptations before them, and courts 
their enjoyment of its pleasures. With every wish antici- 
pated, or gratified as soon as expressed, with an unrestricted 
command of all the resources of luxury and art, living within 
a fence of ceremony and observance which the voice of truth 
can hardly penetrate, and, even when heard at distant inter- 
vals, perhaps may shock by its unwonted and unwelcome 
sound, how is it possible for them not to become ^ lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God?' How can they be brought 
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to learn the peculiar lessons which must be learned by all the 
disciples of that Master who said, ' Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart?' '** The 
right reverend preacher is, it must be confessed, less happy 
in his solution of the problem than in the statement of it. 
He tells us plainly, it is a case for omnipotence : " Our 
Saviour's answer to his disciples, when they inquired how 
any rich man could be saved, must be ours : * With men it 
is impossible, but not with God ; for with God all things are 
possible.' . . . .He can endow the mightiest monarch 
with the graces of the lowliest saint. This is indeed one of 
the noblest triumphs of his almighty power." 

From all which, the Bishop makes out a strong argument 
for "the duty of prayer and intercession for our rulers." 
The conclusion strikes us, however, as being much narrower 
than the premises warrant and require. Have we any right, 
as a Christian community, to place our rulers in such a pre- 
dicament that their salvation becomes (humanly speaking) an 
impossibility, a subject for the noblest triumphs of almighty 
power ? — is an inquiry which the episcopal reasoning irresist- 
ibly suggests. The moral and religious grievances of the 
sovereign class seem, like the physical and social grievances 
of the negro-slave class, or the factory-child class, to call 
for some more tangible and mundane mode of redress than 
" prayer and intercession." Our preacher takes too despond-, 
ing a tone. He treats the royal soul as though it were 
already in extremis, rejects all ordinary medical appliances 
as unavailing, and has nothing to recommend for his spiritual 
patient but the administration of the last rites of the church. 
The writer of the above-quoted condemnation of the monarchi- 
cal institution ought, in consistency, to be, if not a downright 
republican, at least a most strenuous advocate of whatever 
tends to the relaxation or abandonment of an etiquette ad- 
verse to Christian sincerity, the curtailment of prerogatives 
perilous to Christian humility, and the retrenchment of a 

* " The Duty of Prayer and Intercession for our Rulers," a Sermon by 
Charles James, Lord Bishop of London. 1888* 
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splendor incompatible with Christian simplicity and spiritual- 
ity. Yet, after all, why talk of royalty, when there is episco- 
pacy ? The Bishop's own case is one of the hardest. Twenty 
thousand pounds sterling per annum for life, with palaces, 
patronage, and perquisites — surely there is matter here for 
the exercise of "the duty of prayer and intercession." What 
spiritual dangers can be compared with those which " sur- 
round the wearer of a" mitre, " considered as a servant of 
God, a steward of his household, a member of Christ's church, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ? How difficult to 
ihem^ above all persons, must it be to realize the precept," &c. 

In virtue of this principle of the 9acredne9S of the individual, 
the Christian gospel is a vast regenerative, revolutionizing 
force, permeating the whole structure of society and its insti- 
tutions. We are learning to feel that even the criminal is 
within the scope of its operation. The "vindictive" theory 
of punishment — which sacrifices the individual to the passions 
of the community — is now pretty well exploded; and the 
"exemplary" theory — which sacrifices the individual to the 
interests of the community — is less exclusively insisted on 
than it was : we modify it with a large admixture of the "re- 
formatory" theory, in which the individual is paramount. 
The feeling gains ground in society every year, and from 
time to time expresses itself in legislation, that whatever 
rights the criminal may have forfeited, he cannot forfeit his 
right to the means of moral improvement; and that any 
punishment, however well deserved and exemplary, is essen- 
tially defective if it be not adapted to promote (otherwise than 
in the ecclesiastical courts' fashion) the soul's health of the 
offender. That punishment which dismisses the culprit from 
the world as an incurable — cuts him off from all opportunity 
and possibility of restoration, with the miserable mockery of 
a judicial prayer that " the Lord may have mercy on his 
soul" — is gradually dropping into desuetude: and society 
seems less and l^ss willing to despair of the moral amendment 
of those who have most deeply sinned against it. 
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The Christian doctrine of human brotherhood, so nobly 
enunciated by St. Paul at Athens, " God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men ;** this doctrine of the unity of the 
human race, in nature, in rights, and in destination, is a dis- 
tinct condemnation of another point in the politics of heathen- 
ism: if, indeed, it be fair to charge on the poor heathen, 
vices which have been faithfully copied, with additions and 
improvements, by every Christian nation under the sun. We 
speak of that exaggerated and exclusive patriotism^ which 
treads down, without a scruple, the rights of weaker rivals, 
and counts all things fair in war. On the hackneyed objec- 
tion to Christianity, that it does not inculcate patriotism, we 
need not waste a word ; to this sort of patriotism — whether 
it take the form of military aggression, or of diplomatic lying 
and chicane — Christianity stands, without a question, in 
strong antagonism. Of the politics of the New Testament, 
a great first principle is international justice, sincerity, and 
magnanimity— the subordination of all mere national inte- 
rests, or supposed and seeming interests, to the one eternal, 
impartial law of right. Will it be said that this is a truism, 
scarcely needing a special and formal statement ? Unfortu- 
nately, the truism is not yet allowed by our rulers to pass as 
a truth, not even in the abstract. The present Prime Minis- 
ter of this Christian empire, which has its missionaries and 
its Bibles out at the ends of the earth, converting the heathen, 
does not hold, even in the abstract, that barbarian, Scythian, 
bond and free, are one in the eye of God, and God's law. 
He does not hold that the moral law of nations is an equal 
and impartial law. He believes not in the Christian faith 
that, as God has made all nations of one blood, so he has 
subjected all to one rule of right. He believes, rather, in the 
heathen faith that there is '* some great uncontrollable princi- 
ple at work'* in the intercourses of civilization with barba- 
rism,* which " demands a different course of conduct to be 
pursued'* from that which the principle of Christian equity 

* See note in Tait, p. 764. — Ed. 
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demands. lie believes, in short, that the political morality 
of the New Testament, though all very well in its way and 
place, among gentlemen and gentlemanlike nations, will not 
do at the antipodes : the rule of doing to others as we would 
that others should do to us, is inapplicable to the peculiar 
and complicated circumstances of our Indian empire. A 
more heathenish doctrine than this of the " great uncontrol- 
lable principle*' for dispensing with principle when and where 
convenient, could not be devised; it is worthy of some old 
robbing and murdering Roman general or proconsul. And 
the thing passed in our Christian House of Commons, with 
only an honest word or two of protest from one or two voices, 
wont quietly through the press along with the rest of the 
day's news, and circulated over the Christian country with- 
out a syllable of objection from the Christian bishops, priests, 
and deacons. There was no clerical agitation got up against 
the great uncontrollable principle, as there was against the 
Whig Church-rate and Education schemes — ^nothing said 
about converting Sir Robert Peel and his majority to the 
Christian religion. Our ecclesiastical Christianity has other 
work on hand, of a more interesting kind — mounting guard 
on Irish tithes, and barricading the Universities against Dis- 
senters. Its solicitude for the soul's health of the people is 
all expended on recusant rate-payers. 

It must be allowed that the Christianity of this country 
rarely appears to much advantage in our politics. On nearly 
every one of the public questions which politicians make re- 
ligious questions, the Christianity of our legislators — those of 
them who are most given to talk about their Christianity — 
will be found on the wrong side. The Christian religion is 
seldom brought into politics except to do mischief, to stop the 
way of rational and beneficent legislation. Our political and 
parliamentary Christianity is a Christianity that wages fierce 
wuK against poor men*s hot Sunday dinners, and Sunday 
walks in green fields, and Sunday excursions by steamboat 
and railway, and Sunday visits to museums, picture-galleries, 
and zoological gardens — against everything that can refine 
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the tastes, stimulate the intellect, refresh the heart, and do 
good to the health and spirits of the pallid week-day dwellers 
in city lanes and alleys. It is fond of extending the list of 
the theological mala prohihita. It is never so well pleased as 
when it is restricting somebody from doing or enjoying some- 
thing: there are men who would not, if they could help it, 
let poor people do the very thing that Jesus Christ himself 
did — walk through the fields on the Sabbath-day. It is an 
obstructive and teasing, a frivolous and vexatious Christianity. 
It stops the people from being educated. In the present 
state of opinion and feeling on this subject, there is posi- 
tively nothing in the way of a large and effectual measure of 
national education, except our ecclesiastical and sectarian 
Christianity: the thing might be done to-morrow, but that 
the Jews of the established church will have no dealings with 
the Samaritans of dissent. It is a Christianity that makes a 
conscience of keeping Ireland, year after year, at the boiling- 
point of peaceable and constitutional insurrection, rather than 
relinquish its uppermost room at the feast of fat things, and 
its chief seat in courts and parliaments. It is a Christianity 
that cannot live without its orthodox hands in heretical 
pockets. Church surplices must be washed and mangled,, 
church organs tuned, church clocks wound up, and church 
roofs new slated, at the cost and charge of the people who 
do not go to church; and they call that paying a pepper-com 
rent to Q-od. It is a meddling, busy-bodied Christianity, 
about trifles or things indifferent, and politely dumb in view 
of evils which it ought to denounce with voice of thunder. 
The church has not a word to say against the iniquity of tax- 
ing the poor man's bread, to swell the rich man's rent. Our 
political Christianity lifts up its voice, not against fraud, hy- 
pocrisy, oppression, class-legislation, and the spirit of wicked- 
ness in high places; but against heresy, schism, unbelief, and 
misbelief; forgetting that the "Woe, woe unto you" of the 
Founder of the Christian church was pointed, not at the 
Samaritan schismatics or the Sadducee infidels,, but at tha 
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orthodox, duly-consecrated, and legitimately-ordained "Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites/' 

The political ideas and principles of the New Testament? 
like all other great moral truths, tend ever — with an inherent, 
resistless, though slowly- working force — to their' own realiza- 
tion. It says nothing against this, that we have had Christ- 
ianity in the world these eighteen hundred years, without 
having yet properly learned one of its lessons. We have had 
the sun and moon these six thousand years, day unto day 
Tittering speech, and night unto night showing knowledge- — 
and we have not yet learned their religion. The Christian 
gospel of brotherhood and spiritual equality, in the laborious 
slowness of its progress, the limitation of its influence, and 
the extent and seeming inveteracy of its corruptions, only 
shares the fate of other moral truths. Meanwhile, it fur- 
nishes us with abundant encouragement, under the tardy and 
imperfect character of its own successes. The symbols in 
which its Founder pictured its future progress are indicative, 
not of miraculous metamorphosis, but of natural growth — 
"first the blade, then the ear, after^ that the full corn in the 
ear/' nor are the enemy and his tares forgotten. Truly, 
" there are many Antichrists,'* as the apostle says: and their 
power is great as their natures are various : the Antichrist of 
mammon, the Antichrist of aristocracy and class-legislation, 
the Antichrist of spiritual tyranny, the Antichrist of Phari- 
saism and hypocrisy, the Antichrist of the "great uncon- 
trollable principle" that loves a gainful iniquity better than 
a losing honesty. But the Politics of the New Testament — 
the politics of justice and mercy, of spiritual liberty and 
equality — are stronger than all the Antichrists together. 
The Christian gospel is, at this moment, all external hin- 
drances and internal corruptions notwithstanding, the might- 
iest moral force we have, both as a conservator and destroyer. 
There are no signs of old age upon it. It can, in truth, grow 
old only when the world grows old. The nations of the Eu- 
ropean family received it in their infancy; and, in the life of 
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nations, as of the individual, those are the vital and enduring 
characteristics which are impressed during the age of early, 
rapid growth. The religion whose author loved, under the 
title of Son of Man, to identify himself with universal hu- 
manity; the religion which began its life with putting down 
polygamy, gladiatorship, serfdom, and other such abomina- 
tions; which, in our own time, has reformed our penal code, 
stopped our slave-trade, emancipated our slaves, and is still 
fighting the good fight beyond the Atlantic, showing abundant 
signs, by the way, where the real strength lies ; this religion, 
which, despite of all the corruptions that have been fastened 
on it, and all the crimes that have been perpetrated in its 
name, has ever been a civilizing influence in the midst of 
barbarism, and a moralizing influence in the heart of an 
effeminate and artificial civilization, will live while any part 
of its benign mission remains unaccomplished — will live till 
it has exorcised all the evil spirits that haunt and vex the 
world. The moral ideas that constitute the life of Christ- 
ianity contain within themselves the promise and programme 
of our age to come. 

The world has long since had out its laugh at the Fifth- 
Monarchy men. The notion of those people has, indeed, a 
sufficiently grotesque look, as clad in the garb of the century 
before last : yet the idea is a grand and true one — of a king- 
dom different from the old kingdoms of the world, ruled by 
other laws and in another spirit — a kingdom of heaven, a 
reign of truth and right, a Republic of the Virtues, a univer- 
sal Tugendbund. In another name, and under another form, 
the world will have its Fifth Monarchy yet. Such, at least, 
is our reading of the Politics of the New Testament. 



SOME NOTICE OF A REVIEW, 

BY A LAYMAN, OF 

NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERGY. 



Philadelphia, Oct, 12, 1852. 
MESSRS. LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, & CO. :— 

Gentlemen: You ask my opinion of the "Review, by a 
Layman, of New Themes for the Protestant Clergy,'' Little 
time as is at my disposal just now, it seems scarcely justice 
to you or myself not to notice such a popular publication. 
You will have readily perceived that not all the censure in 
which it abounds is due to the critic himself. It is in part a 
compilation of what has been said and written by others. 

The "Review*' presents itself in two aspects: — 

Firstly : Its criticisms, and their original authors. 

Secondly: The critic, or compiler. 

The authors of these severe charges demand the first atten- 
tion. In regard to them, it would not be difficult to admi- 
nister severe retaliation, and to deal in sharp retort. At 
times the inclination to resort to that kind of redress is 
hard to restrain ; but my judgment and better feeling do 
not sympathize with this occasional disposition to retaliate. 
My chief anxiety is to be understood by those who have so 
grievously misapprehended the purport of " New Themes for 
the Protestant Clergy," and the design of the author. It is 
no doubt largely my fault that so much misapprehension has 
occurred : that it is not wholly my fault, is plain from the 
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fact that so many pious and intelligent persons have fully 
understood the work, and appreciated the intentions of the 
writer. It is truly marvellous that intelligent and educated 
men, having so many views in common, both religious and 
social, should entertain opinions so opposite of such a volume. 
This unexpected result furnishes a valuable lesson to the 
student of human nature. To me, it has been one of signal 
profit ; it has afibrded various striking replies to the question : 
''What impedes the progress of Christianity?*' But this 
is anticipating remarks intended to be explanatory of the 
general intent and object of "New Themes.*' 

It appears to me right to assume that those who first 
sounded the alarm in reference to its evil tendencies, labored 
under at least some degree of mistake. Thdse who objected 
to the tone and positions of the writer acquitted him of evil 
intentions: he had said the most dreadful things, but he did 
not mean them; there was immeasurable evil in what was 
written, but it was kindly believed not to be in the heart of 
the author. There must have been some mitigating words 
in the book which thus saved the writer from the condemna- 
tion which was visited upon the work. Other pious, learned, 
and discriminating men, without being blind to its faults, at 
once perceived the scope of the work, and heartily approved 
its general design. The number and character of those 
among the clergy and the laity, who have thus signified their 
approbation, is so great, and their testimony is so strong, as 
further to warrant me in assuming that much of the censure 
has proceeded from misconception — from a state of mind and 
a state of knowledge not prepared for the consideration of 
the subjects presented, and less still for the perhaps too un- 
reserved manner in which they were treated. Under this 
impression, it is my intention to avail myself of every favor- 
able opportunity of so stating my views as to make them 
better understood ; the present is one which should not pass 
unimproved. It will require not one but probably many 
efibrts to bring fully to the minds of many good men what is 
intended under the phrase, "New Themes for the Protestant 
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Clergy." It is my intention if spared, and permitted the 
leisure, to pursue these topics as occasion arises, and more 
fully point out the subjects which it was hoped the Clergy 
might be stimulated to take in hand. The tract from 
your press, to which this letter is appended, written several 
months since, was penned and is given to the public with this 
design. It will be found to have imperfections of the same 
kind as those charged upon "New Themes." It does not 
treat the subject it handles logically or dogmatically. It in- 
vokes the earnest attention of Christians to considerations too 
much neglected. It does not pronounce definitively what is 
the truth, but it calls Christians to serious inquiry, to honest 
research, and then to decision and action. The misconcep- 
tions of which "New Themes" has been the fruitful source, 
have arisen, it is believed, mainly, not so much from absolute 
divergence of opinion, as from the very different points of 
view from which the subjects have been contemplated. 
Those who stand in the landscape cannot describe nor paint 
it in the same terms or colors as those who regard it from a 
distance, and as a whole. On this ground, some allowance 
may be claimed for him who has taken a new position until 
his announcements can be verified by the observation of 
others. It is a sad mistake to assume that the field of 
humanity has all been explored, or that the heights or the 
depths of Christianity have been reached as yet by any human 
eye. The landscape in each widens as we advance, and no 
human glance can ever cover the whole. But no eye should 
be satisfied while more remains to be seen. It requires no 
small effort to detach one's self from the busy turmoil and 
exciting scenes of social and religious life, and to withdraw 
so far as to look from a place apart at the drama enacted 
upon the stage of life. The spectacle thus obtained is worthy 
the highest intellectual effort; it is instructive beyond all 
definite estimation. 

Let any one who would find this point of view, ascertain 
what all of Protestantism is doing in the cause of humanity ; 
how it is promoting the progress of social amelioration ; and 
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the position it occupies on all the great questions which most 
concern the peace, and happiness, and well-being of men in 
this life. It may cost many years of effort and inquiry to 
occupy a position which will afford a full view of the subject, 
the complications of which are enough to deter any but the 
most resolute. It cannot be done without severe mental dis- 
cipline and painful struggles ; for many things have to be un- 
learned. But it costs no sacrifice of orthodoxy. On the con- 
trary, it would vindicate orthodoxy from much for which it 
should never have been responsible ; it will afford a clearer 
view of the elementary doctrines of Christianity than can bo 
had in any other way. This view must be obtained with 
one hand toward Divinity, the other toward Humanity, an 
open Bible before the eyes, a heart raised to God for the en- 
lightening influences of his Holy Spirit, and with a devout 
looking, not only to Christ our atoning Saviour, but to Christ 
our Lawgiver, our Teacher, our Great Exemplar, not less to 
be heeded and obeyed than to be accepted and worshipped. 
This method of inquiry will exalt Christianity above all 
former estimation, by exhibiting its fitness and applicability, 
not only to save men in eternity, but to save them from a 
vast sum of misery, wickedness, and oppression in this world ; 
thus increasing their grounds for gratitude to God, and leav- 
ing them time and opportunity to prepare for Heaven. 

Has collective Protestantism no grave faults to answer for? 
Does it claim infallibility? If not, if it be conceded that Pro- 
testantism has failings, then what are they ? Are they sins 
of omission or commission, or both ? Let a deep search be 
made into the grand household and conscience of Protestant- 
ism. Let there be no flinching, and no sparing ; let neither 
spiritual pride nor false shame prevent a full discovery and 
an honest confession. Whilst Protestantism is dear to all for 
the good done under its banners, and for that which is still 
doing, let no one identify it with Christianity, and thus make 
the latter responsible for all that passes under the name of 
the former. The sins of the purest Christian are still sins, 
and make no part of his Christianity ; they are to be sought 
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for and repented of, and avoided. So neither should the sins 
of Protestantism be excused or covered, much less should 
they be allowed to bring reproach upon the cause of Christ. 
One of the great sins of Protestantism, is the refusal to co- 
operate — to be, even foi: the advancement of the Redeemer's 
kingdom, in any aspect, a unit ; even for the common de- 
fence against a common enemy. Christianity has one voice, 
and utters simply the teachings of the Holy Scriptures; 
Protestantism has many tongues, and utters, in the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, a variety of voices, and these very 
far from being in harmony. Yet let the inquiry be made, 
if there be not points of concord, and those of vital import 
to the highest interests of Christianity and humanity, on 
which Protestantism can speak with one voice, and work with 
undivided energies. If there be such points of concord, ad- 
mitting unity of voice and action, and no advantage taken of 
them, then Protestantism is guilty of a great and deadly 

epce against Christianity. 
/VLet any Christian man, any real friend of humanity, care- 
fully and continuously survey the actual condition of the human 
family, in its various phases of barbarism and civilization ; in 
its aspects of happiness and suffering; in its social and po- 
litical institutions ; in its relations with labor, with capital, 
with commerce ; let him consider the nature of the progress 
which he observes, and the tendencies which are at work ; let 
him note all the hopes and promises which can be gathered 
from every form of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
and from every conceivable combination of them which hu- 
man ingenuity can devise; and from every form of philosophy, 
and every project of reform; let him superadd, from the page 
of history, all that man has done for man in the most favorar 
ble circumstances; and finally, let him sum up that which is 
hopeful in human prospects, not forgetting that some of the 
most boasted human triumphs have been purchased by the 
direst human calamities, that the tendencies to evil do not 
lessen in proportion to the increase of intelligence, while the 
power of mischief enlarges ; and he must be convinced that 
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there is no inherent virtue, no moral power, no good inclinations 
in man, adequate to such a social and political regeneration of 
society as appears to be attainable by a creature of his faculties 
and endowments. Such a survey must convince the observer 
that no such moral power exists, except in the influences of 
Christianity, to which he is forced to attribute the largest share 
of the actual progress made in human welfare since the Christ- 
ian era* In this survey, the iBrst great feature is, that, during 
the early ages of Christianity, its moral power to renovate hu- 
man society and promote human happiness was plainly demon- 
strated to the world ; the highest earthly hopes of man were 
placed within the reach of Christian effort. The early history 
of Christianity appeared to promise a bright day for the hu- 
man family ; but human depravity and perversity triumphed 
in that struggle ; Christianity degenerated into Romanism, and 
the evening of that bright dawn ended in the long night of 
the Middle Ages. Thus the first experiment of Christianity, 
regarded as the only power adequate to secure the highest 
earthly happiness, failed signally in Papal hands. The Re- 
formation was the era of another experiment, which has now 
been three centuries in progress. This time, the administra- 
tion of Christianity is divided between Romanism, whose evil 
tendencies are as great as heretofore, and Protestantism, which 
has assumed a position of scarcely less power, and perhaps 
greater influence. Protestantism is now, and has, during its 
whole history, been regarded as the worthiest representative 
of Christianity. The purest individual Christian laments his 
insufficiency and utter unworthiness, and yet how far is such 
an one above the collective piety of Protestantism, split, as it 
is, into shapeless and countless fragments, hostile factions 
swelling with incessant intestinal broils and explosions. How 
imperfect a representation of the holy cause it impersonates. 
It presents a foundation of heaving, shifting sands, upon 
which to build the fabric of human welfare, rather than one 
"of rock which cannot be shaken." MuBt this experiment 
fail, and prove that Protestantism is also unequal to the task 
of applying Christianity to the earthly exigencies of humanity ? 
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For anything that the collective power and influence of Pro- 
testantism is now doing to promote national welfare or social 
reform, it may be apprehended that, at no distant period, the 
Protestant administration of Christianity will be subjected, 
not to a deep night of ignorance — that is no longer possible — 
but to a long day of superlative intelligence, crime, and 
misery. 

Christianity is a system of man's duty to God and to his 
fellow-men. It enjoins all that is included in love to God, and 
all that is included in kindness to men. Its administration 
is, however, committed to men, and partakes in its every 
manifestation of human infirmity. And while it offers much 
that is beautiful, it reveals more that is grievous and shock- 
ing. Christianity involves, wherever there is liberty of speech 
and action, a variety of opinions and interpretations, and 
consequently a variety of churches or sects, various organiza- 
tions and forms of ecclesiastical government; also creeds, 
confessions, articles, liturgies, forms of worship, a ministry — 
divinely appointed, or religiously instituted ; assemblies for 
worship, houses or churches in which to worship, and church 
architecture. Upon all these, and many more like things, 
there prevails, among even Protestant Christians, wide and 
apparently irreconcilable differences of opinion. These dif- 
ferences naturally magnify the objects to which they relate, in 
the minds of those who permit themselves to dwell upon them, 
and thus men's minds are seduced into merely collateral chan- 
nels. Their whole time and their whole minds become 
absorbed in minor matters, while they suffer the substance 
to slip from their attention and sink from their sight. It is 
not necessary to weigh the exact value of these externals of 
Christianity, in their true place, and order, and use, but it is 
easy to say that they are of no use if abused or misapplied, 
and that they become a positive evil when they are substi- 
tuted for Christianity itself, as is largely the case. None of 
these things, at the best, are to be received as Christianity, 
neither is it to be held responsible for any abuse of them. It 
is as high above all these externals as heaven is above the 
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earth. If our faith be too weak, and our energies insuflScient 
to exemplify Christianity in our lives, we should not permit 
our conception to fall as low as our practice. We can never 
rise in our exemplification, if our conception be inadequate and 
unworthy. If men find it hard to act beyond the line of 
denominational boundaries, let not their faith suffer by assum- 
ing a narrower scope for Christianity itself than the most en- 
larged views their minds are capable of grasping. Its grandest 
aspect is that in which it not only offers eternal life and hap- 
piness to lost men, but wins their assent to the message of 
mercy by offering all that man can do and feel for man, as 
earnest of the authenticity and verity of the message. It is 
that in which, while it points to men the way to Heaven, 
smooths their path through this world to the utmost extent 
which human love and sympathy can go, thus furnishing the 
nearest approximation which can be made in this world, to 
the life of love in the world to come. It is a grand feature in 
Christianity, that its simple but comprehensive principles and 
injunctions involve the very elements of social life, the utmost 
duty of man to man. " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self," is a command which reaches to the whole compass of 
human duty ; we owe to our neighbor not merely alms, when 
he is poor ; we ought to save him from becoming poor. We 
owe him a better position in society ; we owe him every social 
advantage — good laws, good institutions, a good government, 
a happy and prosperous country. What we owe to one we owe 
to all, and all in like manner owe to us. These obligations 
no human being can fulfil, under the requirements of the 
gospel, short of expending his whole energies and his whole 
opportunities. But the advantage of our neighbor is not to 
be found only in the bounds of his own country ; it must be 
sought in the happiest relations of his own country with all 
the nations of the world ; peace with all nations, and inter- 
change of every good oflSce with all. This vast scope of 
human duty involves necessarily the study of all the " themes" 
involved in so wide a compass of human action — it involves 
the consideration of all that concerns human welfare in this 
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vorld in connection with its highest destiny in the next 
world. While, therefore, nothing is omitted in the sphere of 
immediate duties, there should be no failure to follow out all 
obligations to their largest consequences, and to widen the 
range of duty to the utmost range of mental power; extending 
the range of action and influence in proportion as the field of 
vision is enlarged. Very many, it is well known, have no 
faith in moral or social progress ; they regard all speculations 
in reference to social amelioration, as, at the best, mere vision- 
ary dreams, if not what is far worse, downright socialism. 
But let no friend of the human family be deterred from any 
research or inquiry, or speculation, looking to human advan- 
tage, by such narrowness of mind. Let him take the Gospels 
in his hand, and the light of all the other Scriptures, and he 
may go as far as his intelligence and knowledge of the world 
will carry him; and if he cannot secure the co-operation or 
approval of the Christian men of the present day, he will have 
the full sympathy of those who, having gone before, are ob- 
serving the world from a point of view where nothing clouds 
their vision. 

It is because the above, and such topics, in reference to the 
failures of Protestantism, have been pressed in the "New 
Themes,'* very imperfectly and inadequately, it is admitted, 
that the cry of " infidelity'* has been raised against that 
book. It justifies no such charge ; and the imputation is in 
itself in such bad taste that it is difficult to conceive how any 
gentleman, much less a Christian gentleman, could be guilty 
of making it. Dr. Chalmers remarked to Tholuck, "that 
some people have a very fine nose for heresy;" it appears 
that some of that sort are here also. 

This kind of denunciation is the ugliest weapon that is left 
to the race which once wielded "fire and fagot." It may 
be, however, that no penalty is intended to be inflicted, in 
thus applying the term infidel ; it is most resorted to by those 
who lack other arguments. It is a very prompt and very 
forcible method of refuting positions which the party is un- 
able to meet in any other way. Such a charge, unjustly 
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made, must soon or late recoil upon him who makes it, and 
cannot fail seriously to injure the cause of Christianity, by 
betraying, in its name, a spirit so little in accordance with its 
nature and injunctions. If this charge of infidelity is justly 
applied to such positions as those in the "New Themes," for 
which the authority of the Word of God is constantly 
pleaded, in its letter or in its spirit, what is to be said of the 
manner in which the various Protestant denominations speak 
of and treat each other? Let the denominational press be 
examined ; let the various sects be held up as they are painted 
by their rivals, and a picture will appear, before which the 
strongest representations of " New Themes" must grow pale. 
My pen recoiled from that task, which, if "all uncharitable- 
ness" is anywhere to be found, would expose it, in the mutual 
controversies and recriminations of professed Christians, in 
which the severest epithets and the most damaging accusa- 
tions, are dealt out with lavish hands. But it is not merely 
to controversies in which the combatants are heated by col- 
lision that we must look in this connection. It is the 
settled doctrine of the Episcopal Church, that the clergy of 
all others, except the Romanists, are unauthorized intruders 
into the ministry of Christ ; the Friends hold that the clergy 
are an unnecessary agency in Christianity ; the Methodists 
receive neither the catechisms nor the confessions of the Cal- 
vinists ; many denominations object stoutly to any creed, 
catechism, or confession ; yet, for all this, however sharp the 
strife, it is not known to me that they have hurled at each 
other the terms " infidelity'* and " infidels,*' in their warfare. 
These, perhaps, are mere family quarrels, in which latitude 
is allowed without damage; but woe to that stranger who 
shall assume to rebuke all together — who shall utter aloud 
that indignation which he might have vented with impunity 
in a denominational broil ! 

The " New Themes'* was not designed, when written, for 
anything beyond a series of articles for a newspaper, or at 
most, a pamphlet. It was intended to appear as the produc- 
tion of a manufacturer or workingman, and to have some 
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signature with that indication. It grew beyond the limits 
contemplated; the actual form of publication was adopted 
without changing the text, though no one could be more sen- 
sible than the writer, of the deficiencies and imperfections of 
the work, and of its amenability to strict criticism in a variety 
of respects. My object would not, perhaps, have been any 
better attained by the severest revision to which it could have 
been subjected, though it might have been rendered a less 
precious morsel for the critic. The notes were increased to 
swell the size of the volume, after that form of publication had 
been adopted, and for the reasons which appear on their face. 

The topics presented, were such as a long course of reflec- 
tion had suggested as collateral to those which were specially 
under consideration, but of vital bearing upon them. This 
truth was forced upon me with a power not to be resisted, 
that the subjects of political and social reform could never be 
successfully elucidated until the light of the gospel was made 
to shine fully upon them, and that this light could not be 
made to shine upon them until the whole subject of the rela- 
tions of Christianity with the earthly interests of humanity 
had undergone a more full and thorough exposition than had 
yet been given to the world. The text for this indispensable 
exposition is in the personal teachings and ministry of Christ, 
with innumerable confirmations and illustrations found in all 
parts of Holy Writ. Let no one suppose that any such ex- 
position is extant, so long as there is no full development of 
the teachings of Christ, as they bear upon social and political 
duties ; so long as there is no adequate work upon the doctrine 
and practice of Christian charity ; so long as Christ's system 
of morality is not developed and applied to all that men think, 
and say, and do in the walks of every-day life. 

This great subject, so full of interest, of such vast moment 
to the cause of humanity, and of such special concern to my 
own studies, it appeared to me not only right, but of unavoid- 
able duty, to turn over to those to whom it justly belonged, 
though the step was out of my usual path, into a subject in 
which my incompetency was felt at €very instant- It was 
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not an attempt, as seems to have been thought, to settle defi- 
nitely the questions raised or touched ; it was an exhortation 
to the Protestant clergy, to take up a wide range of themes, of 
vital consequence to the human family, but sadly neglected. 
In doing so, some liberty was given to impatience, and some 
freedom to speech. Feeling that it was far beyond my power 
to place these subjects where they ought to be, under the full 
light of the gospel, strong terms were employed to provoke 
the attention and consideration of those whose duty it was to 
accomplish the work. These " Themes" are not to be finally 
disposed of by criticizing or condemning the delivery of the 
speaker who suggests them. The speech may be very im- 
perfect, and the speaker very awkward, but that lessens none 
of the responsibility which rests upon those whose duty it 
may be to perform the required labor. 

The Cbitio. — The Reviewer claims attention on the score 
of civility ; it would be scarcely polite not to notice one who 
has bestowed so many attentions upon me. 

The Review presents many points which suggest responses 
not very fiattering to so complacent a personage as the Re- 
viewer ; but these may be left to other hands. Two only 
will be mentioned, as affording an opportunity to convey, 
whilst correcting the Reviewer, some useful information to 
others. When the Reviewer ventures into the subject of 
Pauperism, he reveals at once that the questions and con- 
troversies it involves are profoundly strange to him. So 
far as reference was made to England, the question was 
not as to the existence of the English Poor Laws; nor 
was it disputed that the English people had paid a larger 
amount under their system for the support of paupers than 
any other nation. The inquiry was into the political expe- 
diency and Christian character of that legislation for the 
poor, which, taken together, is called the English System. 
It is called by this name on the continent of Europe, and 
the term is generally employed by all who have engaged in 
the discussions upon population for the last half century. 
8 
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It has not been thought necessary to burden these contro- 
versies or treatises with a recital of the English Poor Laws ; 
it being taken for granted that intelligent persons, engaging 
in the subject, understood the import of the terms used to 
characterize the various systems. To designate the system 
of Mr. Malthus, the term Malthusian was used ; and it would 
have appeared as absurd to recapitulate the positions of Mai- 
thus, when his system was referred to, as it would have been 
to recite the enactments of the English Poor Laws, instead of 
simply saying the English system of pauperism. The Re- 
viewer exhibits the breadth of his knowledge by stepping into 
the discussion, book in hand, with the announcement that 
England has passed laws for the maintenance of the poor, 
and that her people have given liberally for that object : he 
points out the very statutes, recites the very words, and 
quotes, again and again, Wade 8 British History. There is 
something exquisitely innocent in this. There is clearly no 
affectation in the case ; he considers these English statutes 
a discovery of his own, and they are produced to silence all 
these discussions about pauperism, and these complaints of 
the English system. 

This discovery and application of the English Poor Laws, 
reminds me of an occurrence in a New England parish, in 
which, at a public meeting of the congregation, there was a 
warm debate upon the propriety of reading the Scriptures as 
a part of public worship ; some alleging that they could read 
them at home, and others, strongly advocating the public 
reading. In the midst of the dispute, an honest ^^ Layman" 
picked up an English copy of the Bible, in which the usual 
imprimatur met his eye, upon which he sprang in great ex- 
citement to his feet, exclaiming : " Here it is — here's a de- 
cision for you — here it is in the Bible itself: * Appointed to 

BB EBAD IN THB CHURCHES.'" 

It may be worth while to inform the Reviewer that these 
English statutes were not unknown, even in this country, 
previous to the appearance of his publication. He will find 
large mention of them in the January number, 1841, of the 
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Princeton Review, and rather a full notice of the subject of 
English pauperism in that article, and another in the July 
number, 1841, of the same periodical. Both these articles 
were contributed by me, for the purpose of drawing the 
attention of the Christian public to the important topic of 
pauperism. It is no doubt unknown to the Reviewer that 
the statutes quoted by him so complacently, as a complete 
reply to the statements made by me, have been the subject 
of official comment in England. In 1834, a royal commission 
appointed "to make diligent and full inquiry into the prac- 
tical operation of the laws for the relief of the poor in Eng- 
land and Wales, and into the manner in which those laws 
were administered," &c., made an elaborate report, in two 
good-sized octavo volumes, the matter of which is well cal- 
culated to enlighten the Reviewer on the subject of Eng- 
lish pauperism. In the outset of this Report, which is sub- 
scribed by the Bishops of London and Chester, and seven 
other distinguished individuals, they review the English Poor 
Laws, including not a few statutes which escaped his notice, 
with somewhat greater knowledge of the subject than this Re- 
viewer. They reach conclusions so different from his, that 
the fact is worth referring to as evidence that not only doctors, 
but reviewers differ. As a general conclusion of their Review, 
they state : "It is now our painful duty to report that, in the 
greater part of the districts, the fund which the 43d of Eliza- 
beth [the basis, but certainly not the origin of our present 
system] directed to be employed in setting to work children 
and persons capable of labor, but using no daily trade, and 
in the necessary relief of the impotent, is applied to purposes 
opposed to the letter, and still more to the spirit of that law, 
and destructive to the morals of the most numerous class^ and 
to the welfare of all." After speaking of the action of the 
magistracy in the administration of the Poor Laws, they con- 
clude thus : " We have now given a brief outline of the most 
striking points in the present mal-administration of the laws 
for relief of the poor, and the principal causes to which we 
attribute it. We have endeavored to account for it by the 
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immediate gain whicli large classes have hoped to obtain, and 
in many cases have actually obtained from that mal- adminis- 
tration. Under the legal provisions in regard to settlement, 
it became the interest of every parish to apportion the fund 
for the subsistence of the laboring classes in such a manner 
as to give to all a subsistence, and, if possible, to none more 
than a subsistence; to treat them, in short, like slaves or 
Cattle. Every one who endures the painful task of going 
through this Report, must be struck, and if the subject is new 
to him, astonished by the cases which we have cited," &c. 
The Report closes with a summary, of which the following 
words are a part : — 

"We have now recommended to your Majesty the meastires 
by which we hope that the enormous evils resulting from 
the present mal-administration of the Poor Laws may be 
gradually remedied. It will be observed, that the measures 
we have suggested are intended to produce rather negative 
than positive effects; rather to remove the debasing influences 
to which a large portion of our laboring population is now sub- 
ject, than to afford new means of prosperity and virtue. We 
are perfectly aware that for the general diffusion of right 
principles and habits, we are to look, not so much to any 
economic arrangements, as to the influence of a moral and 
religious education." 

As a result of this Report, the Act 4 and 6 William IV. 
was passed in 1834. This statute changed both the princi- 
ple and administration of the Poor Laws. Under the old 
system, the principle was Public Charity; but the administrO' 
tion was an utter perversion of the principle, involving fraud 
in the managers of the fund, and an increase of pauperism, 
with an increase of misery on the part of the poor. The 
new principle was no relief but at the workhouse ; and that to 
be made so irksome and repulsive, as to repel the poor from 
entering it, and drive them out, if possible, when in it. 
Families were separated, husband from wife, and both from 
children, with hard labor for all. This course assimilated 
the lot of the poor to that of criminals in our penitentiaries. 
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Under this repressive system, the expense of maintaining the 
poor was rapidly decreased for several years. 

It was supposed that a great principle was discovered, and 
that a great saving in the support of the poor was effected. 
But the whole fabric broke down on the recurrence of a few 
years of scarcity. Money had been saved, but the people 
had suffered in proportion. This radical change in the Eng- 
lish system commenced in 1834. It would be highly interest- 
ing to follow up the details of the experiment; but it must 
suffice to quote from two works of repute, one of which ap- 
peared in 1844, and the other in 1850. The first is the Prize 
Essay on National Distress, by S. Laing, Jr., for which 
£100 was awarded by a very able committee of five, of whom 
Sir David Brewster was chairman. When this Essay was 
published, the New Poor Law had been ten years in opera- 
tion, and the commissioners had annually published an octavo 
volume, in the way of a report of their proceedings. Mr. 
Laing informs us- that, "The researches of parliamentary 
commissions, as well as those of philanthropic societies and 
individuals, during the last few years, have accumulated a 
vast mass of evidence bearing on this all-important subject;" 
and from this he derives his information. " Where, then," he 
asks, " is the distress," if not seen in the outward financial or 
political state of the country ? " How is it that so many serious 
men shake their heads with gloomy apprehension, and at 
times feel tempted to doubt whether the amount of evil in 
the present social condition of England does not preponderate 
over the good ? It is in the condition of the laboring classes 
that the danger lies. The discovery of the fearful fact that 
as wealth increases, poverty increases in a faster ratio, and 
that in almost exact proportion to the advance of one portion 
of society in opulence, intelligence, and civilization, has been 
the retrogression of another and more numerous class towards 
misery, degradation, and barbarism." The evils involved in 
all this, he states thus: "1st. The existence of an intole- 
rable mass of misery, including both recognized and official 
pauperism, and the unrecognized destitution that preys, like 
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a consuming ulcer, in the heart of our large cities and densely 
peopled manufacturing districts. 

"2dly. The condition of a large proportion of the inde- 
pendent laboring class, who are unable to secure a tolerably 
comfortable and stable existence in return for their labor, and 
are approximating, there is too much reason to fear, towards 
the gulf of pauperism. It is almost too painful to pursue the 
hideous and revolting details of human misery and degrada- 
tion which meet the inquirer at every step. It is diflScult to 
speak of them with the calmness which impartial inquiry de- 
mands, and which is necessary to avoid the appearance of ex- 
aggeration. And yet it is an imperative duty; for the upper 
classes of society have only too long shut their eyes to the 
realities by which they are surrounded, and lived on in a 
dream of selfish pursuits and enjoyments, unconscious of the 
manner in which millions of human beings, fashioned in every 
respect as themselves, and distinguished from them only by 
the accidents of an artificial system of civilization, were 
living and dying around them. . . . The present situation 
of affairs in England presents, however, an amount of misery 
far too extensive to allow us to put it by with the comfortable 
solution, that it is the natural and inevitable retribution of 
the misconduct of those who suffer. In other times and 
countries, vice was generally the cause, and misery the effect ; 
but with us the case is reversed. ... If the causes which 
have operated for the last fifty years, and with increased 
force the last fifteen years, be allowed to operate unchecked, 
the great bulk of the laboring population of England will be 
reduced to a condition which leaves no alternative between a 
violent and bloody revolution, shattering the whole existing 
framework of society to pieces, or a permanent degradation 
of the population to a state of abject and heartbroken resig- 
nation — to misery which almost reduces the human being to 
a level with the brute." Thus writes a competent witness in 
1844, who gives details and the authorities to justify the use 
of his strong expressions. 

It may be well to inquire, in passing, what English divine 
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has shed the strong light of Christian obligation npon this 
condition of the laboring classes in England ? What English 
divine has offered the true Christian solution of the diflSculties 
of English Pauperism? 

The second work referred to is one which appeared in 
London, in 1850, with the title The Social Condition and 
Education of the People in England and Europe^ by Joseph 
Kay, of Trinity College, Cambridge. It is dedicated to Lord 
John Russel, then Prime Minister. It is in two elaborate 
volumes, which are well worth the examination of those who 
desire information on the subjects it embraces. His plan led 
him to inquire into the moral and physical condition of the 
poor in many countries, and contrast it with that of the poor 
in England: "I speak it with sorrow, and with shame, but 
with not less confidence in the assertion, that our peasantry 
are more ignorant, more demoralized, less capable of helping 
themselves, and more pauperized than those of any other 
country in Europe, if we except Russia, Turkey, South Italy, 
and some parts of the Austrian Empire. I speak this with 
deliberation." . . . "During the last half century, every- 
thing has been done to deprive the peasant of any interest 
in the preservation of public order ; of any wish to maintain 
the existing constitution of society; of all hope of raising him- 
self in the world; of all attachment to his country; of all 
feeling of any community of interest between himself and 
the higher ranks of society; and of all consciousness that he 
has anything to lose by political changes. The laborer has 
no longer any connection with the land he cultivates; he has 
no stake in the country ; he has nothing to lose, nothing to 
defend. His position is one of hopeless and irremedial de- 
pendence. The workhouse stands near him, pointing out 
his dismal fate, if he falls one step lower." After furnishing 
a table of the public expenditures for the poor, from 1832 to 
1848, showing an average of about twenty-five millions of 
dollars annually, he exclaims: "It surely cannot, and will not 
be contended that a laboring population which requires such 
an expenditure as this, and that too in addition to the vast 
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amount of charitable donations devoted annually to the same 
purpose, to keep part of it from actual starvation, can be in 
a very happy or prosperous condition ? What country in the 
world is there in which such an expenditure is necessary to 
keep the laborers from starvation, or in which it is necessary 
to keep up such a Poor Law system, and for such a purpose ? 
Why should not our peasants be at least as well able to de- 
pend on their own exertions for subsistence as the peasants 
of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, or France?*' Mr. Kay 
speaks at length on the subject of the agency of the clergy, 
in reference to the case of the poor, and excuses them on the 
ground of their education, habits, and associations, from any 
active or useful visitation of the poor, among whom they are 
unfitted to be advisers, even when willing, because there is no 
mutual sympathy or knowledge between them. "Of the 
operatives in Lancashire, and of the workmen in our great 
towns, there is not one out of every ten who ever enters a 
church.'* One of these remarked, when spoken to on the 
subject: "Your church is a church for the rich, not for the 
poor; it was never intended for such people as we are." It 
has been found, as Mr. Kay shows at large, that since the 
Act of 1834, enforcing the workhouse system, has been fully 
put in operation, the poor have taken to vagrancy. In four 
years, ending 1848, the number of vagrants increased in a 
little over six hundred unions, or poor districts, from 1791 to 
upwards of 16,000. He introduces one hundred pages of 
details, the most shocking which can be conceived, of the con- 
dition and morals of the poor in England and Wales thus : 
" If any one should desire to see more of such sad and dis- 
gusting details as those collected in the following pages, I beg 
to refer him to the Report on the Employment of Women in 
Agrioulturej in 1843; Mr. Chadwick's Reports on the Sani- 
tary Condition of the Laboring Population ; Reports of the 
Welsh Commissioners^ and the Poor Law Commissioners; the 
columns of the Times; and the letters of Mr. Mayhew, in the 
Morning Chronicle*" These one hundred pages of extracts, 
and other portions of Mr. Kay's first volume, abound in 
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authentic statements, showing the moral debasement and the 
physical destitution and suffering of the poor in England and 
Wales, which would be utterly impossible if Christianity con- 
trolled the measures devised for their relief.* What light 
has the pure teaching of the Great Friend of the Poor been 
permitted to shed upon the policy which controls the earthly 
lot of the laborers of England? 

The English people have contributed more money to the 
support of paupers, by many fold, than any other people. 
But what have English Christians done, in word or in deed, 
to save those neighbors, whom they are bound to love as them- 
selves, from the pangs of pauperism ? The solution of that 
question does not lie in almsgiving, nor in poor laws. It lies 
in the application of the commands of our Redeemer to the 

* Among the innumerable details furnished in the pages referred to are 
evidence of the precocious demoralization of females, and the promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes, frequently without regard to the ties of blood. 
Child-murder for the sake of the burial-fees ; descriptions of the dens inhabited 
by the poor in the cities, and of their hovels in the country ; one-fifth of the peo- 
ple of Liverpool live in cellars, and a largo proportion in dwellings no better. 
A committee appointed by the Statistical Society to examine the Parish of St. 
George's, which was selected as giving an average condition of the poor in 
London, report that 551 families, making 2025 persons, have only one room 
each, in which all live and sleep together ; 562 families, 2454 persons, have 
only two rooms, in one of which different sexes undress and sleep ; 705 fami- 
Ues, 1950 persons, have only one bed, in which all sleep together ; 728 families, 
3455 persons, have only two beds each, in one of which the parents sleep, and 
in the other all the rest. The same Society sent a committee to examine Church 
Lane, in London, in 1848, who thus conclude their report: "Your committee 
have thus given a picture in detail of human wretchedness, filth, and brutal 
degradation, the chief features of which are a disgrace to a civilized country, 
and which your committee have reason to fear, from letters which have ap- 
peared in the public journals, is but the type of the miserable condition o/mMsei 
of the community J whether located in the small iU-ventilated rooms of manufacturii^ 
toumsy or in many of the cottages of the agricultural peasantry. In these wretched 
dwellings, all ages and all sexes — ^fathers and daughters, mothers and sons, 
grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger adult males and females, and swarms 
of children, the sick, the dying, and the dead — ^are herded together with a 
proximity and mutual pressure which brutes would resist ; where it is physically 
impossible to preserve the ordinary decencies of life." With other details of 
criminality and destitution enough to startle the coldest and blindest Christian 
in Great Britain. — Kay, Vol. L chap. ii. 
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basiness and exigencies of life. He who taught that the 
same wages were due to those who were hired at the eleventh 
hour, as to those who had borne the burden and heat of the 
day, has furnished a lesson which cannot be overlooked with 
impunity in defining what is due to those who have no living 
but their labor. 

The great question of pauperism remains yet to be settled 
upon scriptural foundations. English statutes and experi- 
ments cast a vast and lurid light upon the subject; but the 
Bible must be buried, and the name and teachings of Christ 
forgotten, before it can be successfully contended that the 
lot of the poor and sufiering is to be determined by the phi- 
losophy of such legislation, or the result of such experience. 

It was said of Lord Brougham, when Lord Chancellor, by 
a caustic barrister, that if he only knew a little of Chancery 
Law, he would know a little of everything; and the recollec- 
tion of the anecdote almost provokes me to say, that if the 
Reviewer, in this case, had known a little of English pauper- 
ism, he would have had at least one qualification for reviewing 
New ThefneB. 

As the Review has been favorably received by some, it be- 
comes matter of regret that, for want of knowing better, 
or a little reflection, such have chosen, instead of walking in 
the lofty ways of Christianity, to take for their leader one 
with whom, if they go far, they will find themselves moving 
in that low path where the blind, who are.leaders of the blind, 
are prone to go. 

It was an allegation in " New Themes," that there was no ade- 
quate work in the English language on christian charity ; 
that neither English nor American religious literature fur- 
nished such an exposition of the subject as its inherent im- 
portance, its position in the Holy Scriptures, and its proper 
rank in the scale of human duty demand. The Reviewer 
having evidently reserved his strength for this occasion, meets 
this assertion with the most crushing response, and the most 
unsparing denunciation, in the whole of his elaborate perform- 
ance, and with a discrimination even more striking than that 
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displayed in reference to English pauperism. He furnishes 

a whole catalogue of works on the love of God and on 

God's love for man ! The Reviewer is, perhaps, so imbued 
with a knowledge of the ancient languages that he occasionally 
forgets his English ; he knows that the word we translate 
charity, meant also in the original, love. He merely forgets 
that our word charity has an English meaning so well esta- 
blished that not even the Reviewer himself can shake it. 
Neither man's love of God, nor God's love for man, can be 



called charity, without violence to the English language. How 
one, apparently so well educated, could be guilty of such a 
mistake, seems inexplicable! Does the Reviewer call it an 
ACT OF CHARITY IN GoD TO LOVE HIM ? — and if he be willing 
thus to force his vocabulary, is he so irreverent as to go 
further, and say that it is an act of charity in him to lovb 
God? 
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New Themes for the Protestant Clergy : Creeds tvithcmt Cha- 
rityy Theology without Humanity^ and Protestantism without 
Christianity : With Notes on the Literature of Charity ^ Popula- 
tion, Pauperism, Political Economy, and Protestantism,: 12mo. 
pp. 883. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., 1851. 

[The Pablishers subjoin extracts from some of the notices of the 
Press to which this work has given rise, and also a few from letters of 
Clergymen referring to it. These extracts might be greatly extended, 
but the object is merely to give the tone of both fayorable and un- 
favorable.] 

FROM THE PHILADELPHIA CHRISTIAN CHRONICLE. 

This Tolume touches the weak point of Protestant civilization, the 
relations between the rich and poor, between capital and labor. It 
discusses the great question which has convulsed Europe, and has given 
rise to the wild vagaries of Fourier, Louis Blanc, and Proudhon. The 
author, as is natural to an earnest mind, brooding morbidly over a 
great social evil, has adopted ultra views, and disparages strangely the 
achievements of Protestantism, and undervalues the worth of a dog- 
matic theology. He is unwittingly betrayed into statements which 
militate against the cardinal doctrines of the gospel. 

Yet the book is in many respects a timely one. It exhibits in a 
strong and convincing light the humanity of the Christian religion, its 
essential philanthropy, and presents some charming pictures of Christ- 
ian life and labor in the early ages of the church. No one can read it 
without being convinced that the Protestantism of England and Ame- 
rica is sadly defective in Christian love and sympathy for the laboring 
classes. The church is no longer the almoner of charity to the poor 
and the suffering ; personal duty is transferred to huge organizations, 
and the blessings attendant on true charity are lost both to the giver 
and receiver. The second table of the law needs a new exposition in 
our selfish, money-making age, and we welcome this volume as a har- 
binger of coming good. It is written with earnestness, intelligence, 
and candor, and ought to receive attention fi:om thoughtful minds. 

L. 
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FROM THE PROTESTANT QUARTERLY REYIEW. 

The Yolame before us comes with a title sufficiently striking to com- 
mand earnest attention, and its contents deserve it. It is no common 
book. It deals with Protestant errors and omissions with honest fidelity, 
and though its rebukes are severe, they are the faithful wounds of a 
friend. 

The writer of this volume wields a strong pen. He has been a keen 
observer, and he is a shrewd thinker. The book is eminently suggest- 
ive. The notes by the editor, offered in an Appendix, are in themselves 
a valuable addition to religious literature, and greatly enhance the 
worth of the book. The volume is one which is worthy of a place upon 
the table of every Protestant clergyman. 



FROM THE NEW TORK INDEPENDENT. 

As the book is likely to awaken an unusual degree of interest, and 
is moreover highly suggestive, instead of simply noticing it under the 
head of the Editor's Table, we shall make it a text for occasional edi- 
torials upon the topics of which it treats. 

We rejoice in the utterance of these just and liberal views from such 
a quarter, and hope that the candor of the author will not subject him 
to church discipline if ever his anonymous veil shall be removed. The 
great aim of the work is to exhibit the need of a more scriptural, prac- 
tical, and preceptive preaching, than the author supposes to be com- 
mon in Protestant churches, and of a more earnest and wide-spread 
application of the spirit of Christian love to the evils and the wants of 
society. The latter is a momentous problem for the Christians of this 
age of social progress and reform. We only broach it here, hoping to 
resume it hereafber. 

We are glad that this anonymous writer has given such free and 
earnest utterance to his convictions on this subject; and that a pub- 
lishing house of the highest respectability, and with the amplest facili- 
ties for diffusing its issues, has taken the responsibility of bringing 
these convictions before the public. We ttust that the prominence we 
have thus given to it will lead our headers generally to proeUte the 
work, and will thus awaken in them a new interest in themes which 
may have become hackneyed by the discussions of this joUTAftl. The 
volume contains a valuable Appendix upon economical and social qiiM- 
tions. 



FROM THE METHODIST PROTESTANT. 



This is the title of a book well calculated to excite public attention — 
particularly among Christian readers. Our attention was first called to 
it by a newspaper paragraph, giving a brief extract from iU pSiges, 
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which most favorably impressed us, and now, after haying perosed the 
Tolame with some care, we do not belicTO that we can better occupy 
our columns than by making it the subject of a few brief, editorial 
notes. 

By many, this treatise will be regarded as famishing evidence of a 
fault-finding spirit on the part of the writer, who,, looking on the darker 
side of the picture presented by the present state of Christianity, has 
transferred the gloom of his own mind to the objects before him, and 
written out an exaggerated statement of church delinquencies. That 
some of his reflections may have the taint of a mind morbidly sensitive 
to existing evils in the church, we will not question ; but the themes he 
discusses are vastly important, and althoagh he does not claim to fur- 
nish a formal and complete treatise upon the topics embraced in the title- 
page, every candid reader that follows him will be impressed with the 
startling truths rising constantly before him, and will not hesitate to 
give his acquiescence to much of the severity with which the author 
deals with the errors he has set out to expose and condemn. 

In the prosecution of his purpose, which is to call Protestant Christ- 
ians to the consideration of what he supposes to have been too much 
overlooked by them, viz. : the charity of the gospel teachings, and of 
the apostolic injunctions, our author collates from the Evangelists and 
the epistles, all those passages which bear directly and specifically upon 
the practical operations of love to God and to man; and in these he 
finds ample cause of complaint against existing forms of Christianity, 
and, accordingly, lifts his voice manfully for a reformation. He shows 
that the concern of the Master for the poor finds no proper exemplifica- 
tion in the practice of his professed followers. That His mission was 
emphatically one of charity and mercy. That the Christian bond is 
love, not simply doctrine. 

In his review of the Established Church of England ; its abuses at 
the Reformation ; its neglect of the poor and the suffering ; the enor- 
mous revenues of the English bishops, which are a standing reproach 
to Christianity in a country where millions upon millions are groaning 
in poverty, with a clear right to all the relief these riches could afford ; 
the shameful disregard of Christ's teaching, in English legislation with 
reference to pauperism, population, &c., our writer is most earnest and 
emphatic in his denunciations. The picture which he draws is start- 
ling in the extreme ; but it startles because of its truth. *' Lazarus is 
ttill lying at their gate ; the wounded man in their streets is still bleed- 
ing; and the Priest and Levite pass by on the other side, whilst the 
good Samaritan delays his coming. 

Passing from England to America, the writer looks upon the develop- 
ment of Christian charity here at home. Our limits forbid the com- 
ments we should like to make in connection with his rebuke to Ame- 
rican Christians. But we cannot avoid quoting somewhat at large firom 
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the yolame at this point, and leaving the reader to ponder the truths 
here spoken, reserving what we may have farther to say on this volume 
to another issue of our paper. 



FROM THE METHODIST PROTESTANT. 

We hope that our brethren in the ministry will procure and carefully 
read this book. Although there are many opinions advocated by the 
author in which we do not fully concur, yet taken as a whole, we are 
pleased with the book, and think its circulation will prove beneficial to 
the religious world. The main object of the writer is to induce Christ- 
ians to attend to the practical duties of Christianity, and to imitate the 
example of their Saviour, who " went about doing good." 

The author of the book now under review, and which furnished us a 
topic for editorial animadversion last week, presents this point in a very 
strong light. His book cannot fail to do good. He tells some homely 
truths ; but he is not, therefore, " become the enemy" of the church. 
Harris, whom we have before quoted, has said, *' That he who would 
sketch the most simple scheme of benevolence which the gospel can 
approve, will perceive at every step that he is writing the condemnation 
of the church." And the author now before us but reiterates and illus- 
trates this declaration, when he declares : — 

*' The mission of Christ was not merely incarnation, death, resurrec- 
tion, mediation, and redemption. It was also an humble and lowly 
ministration among the poor and suffering : this was his daily work. 
He went about doing good, ministering to the hungry, visiting the sick, 
and restoring the leprous, the blind, and lame. He preached constantly 
the doctrines of his mission, which, wherever felt and apprehended, 
will secure a ministry engaged in the very same work. Now, whether 
we look upon the whole mass of those who are regarded as Christ's 
ministers, or at those of any particular denomination, we shall be equally 
at a loss to find any class of them who are imitating the ministry of 
their Lord and Master. Not only is there no such class of ministers, 
but it is rare to find one who walks in the footsteps of Him whom he 
professes to serve ; it is rare to find one who even comprehends the 
scope of his teaching who spoke as never man spake. The mass of 
these nominal ministers of Christ aim constantly to maintain a position 
of authority and influence, which they have usurped, and not only 
strive to perpetuate, but to enlarge." 

This language is by no means complimentary ; but our inquiry con- 
cerning it should be. Is it not too true f In uttering this truth, .there is 
even, on the part of our author, less charge against individual character 
than against the spirit of the age, and the habits and machinery of the 
church. He looks upon it as but '' a phase of the present state of 
Christianity." 
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It 18 as true in morals as in physics that " extremes yibrate oppo- 
sites/' Oar author, in his zeal and earnestness for the charity of the 
gospel, it seems to us, places too light an estimate upon the actual good 
that the church is accomplishing, and seems at times to depreciate the 
importance of sound doctrine, and of solid learning, on the part of the 
clergy ; the n^aintenance of a systematized disciplinary form of church 
recognition and government, and in fact the organized visibility of the 
body of Christ. On these points, however, he does not speak, except 
by implication. We therefore let them pass, and, without indorsing 
all that has been vnritten, rejoice to find in his volume so much that 
recalls the simplicity, the purity, the unadulterated benevolenoe of the 
teachings of the Saviour of men. 



FROM THE EPISCOPAL RICOBDIR. 

The author of this book has done a good work, and I only wish tiiat 
his utterances had been stronger and less diffuse. He has gone (as it 
seems to me) a little too far, yet has evolved great truths, pregnant with 
beneficial changes. He has severely attacked almost all ecclesiastical 
organizations (not excepting the one to which he belongs), but in gene- 
ral they deserve what he has said of them. 

Instead of characterizing his themes as netr, I should say that he 
would revive old ones, those which Jesus and his apostles imposed. 
No thoughtful and candid man can peruse these pages without the con- 
Tiction that the time must come, when Christians will do their work 
better and more effectively. 

Now, while I do not give unqualified praise to all the author has said 
(far from this), I am still indebted to him for his interesting and in- 
structive book, and heartily concur in general with the positions whioh 
he has assumed. 

Those who adhere to mere technicalities, who are fond of dried spo- 
oimens of theology ; who would square everything, and accurately define 
what is above definition ; who would plod on in an old-fashioned way 
simply because of its antiquity ; who make God the author of a plan of 
salvation, or rather, of destruction, which is not found inihe Bible, will 
not be pleased with what this book says. It gives their system a blow 
from which, it is to be hoped, it may never recover 1 It strikes a tender 
spot. It lays open festering wounds, slightly healed over. It tells 
wholesome and unwelcome truths. But, by honest, fearless, earnest 
minds, these truths will be appreciated, and they will lead such to think, 
to pray, and to act. 

And while I would suggest that nothing is gained by undue severity 
upon those we would reform, who will not bid the author God-speed in 
his noble work, and thank him most heartily for what he has done to 
awaken a slumbering church, to open half-closed eyes, and to arouse 
min to thought and action ? C. 
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FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. ( PRESBYTERIAN.) 

An eloquent work on an important theme. It portrays the great de- 
fect in the religion of Protestant Christendom. It sheds the light of 
Heaven on the great barrier that has hindered and still hinders the 
progress of true Christianity. It contrasts the formal and technical 
religion of the ministry and different churches with the pure, holy, self- 
denying, and loving religion, illustrated in the preaching, life, and 
works of Jesus Christ and his apostles, and exposes the glaring omis- 
sions of the Christianity of our times. The truths presented as "neto 
themes^* — ^like other things called "new" or "new school" — are as old 
as the gospel, and are worthy of the attention of all who are endeavor- 
ing to promote the kingdom of Christ. 
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FROM THE EVANGELICAL CATHOLIC, NEW TORK. (EPISCOPAL.) 

We do not know the name either of the author or editor of this work. 
An acute criticism could, with very little trouble, point out literary de- 
fects, as regards scholarship, style, and, in some places, depth. Tradi- 
tional orthodoxy again and again feels itself indignant at his bold 
censures of, and strictures upon, the existing order of things, though 
we should do the author gross injustice if we wished to convey the im- 
pression that he is either an heretic or an unbeliever. 

Thoroughly Protestant in his modes of thought, accepting in the gross 
Protestant orthodoxy as accurate, he complains that it is but a skeleton 
of sound propositions to which Protestantism is devoted. It lacks 
charity; it lacks humanity; and is thus dead to the true spirit of 
ChrisUanity. Such is his charge. He contends that the divine mission 
of the gospel fails in our hands. Instead of seeking the poor, the sor- 
rowing, or the outcast, the depraved, and the abandoned, he declares 
that Protestantism contents itself with teaching the dry husks of 
theology — ^with drilling tfe understanding into acquiescence with cer- 
tain accredited formulas — ^with pronouncing orations on Sundays to 
respectable, well-behaved persons, who listen seated in their cushioned 
pews. He may exaggerate the evils around us in this particular. But 
this is a subject which requires strong statement. We are so secure, 
so well satisfied, that nothing but the image of a gigantic sin can startle 
us from our propriety. It is a protest against the Pharisaism of the 
day ; against its heartless formalism, against its frigid theology, which 
this man is here uttering. We are very unwillingly prevented from 
further observations upon his production at present. 

FROM THE CLARKSVILLE CHRONICLE. 

It ifl not often that a book is presented to the public so replete with 
common sense and home-truths, and set forth with so much force. We 

9 
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know not the aothor's name, but, were his book generally read, he 
might congratulate himself upon being the instrument of much good. 
In this age of time-serving policy, it is refreshing to find one with the 
independence to attack error wherever found, and the ability to expose 
it fully. Its perusal will repay, many fold, the price of the book. 



TROX THE VIRGINIAN HERALD, FREDERICKSBURG. 

This work should not only be in the hands of the ministry, bat also 
in the library of every Christian and thinker. The work is somewhat 
novel in character, and speaks forth truths which must be regarded as 
lamentable, yet true. The great point of inquiry is, whether the church 
of the present day is a counterpart of what it Was in the days of Lather, 
and whether Christians — pastors and people — are doing their duty? 
The author thinks not ; and urges strong reasons, plain and simple to 
the comprehension, wherein the Christian church falls short of its duty. 

The author goes on to say : — 

** While one portion of nominal Christians have busied themselves with 
forms and ceremonies, and observances; with pictures, images, and 
processions ; others have given to doctrines the supremacy, and have 
busied themselves in laying down the lines by which to enforce human 
belief— lines of interpretation, by which to control haman opinion — 
lines of discipline and restraint, by which to bring human minds to 
uniformity of faith and action. They have formed creeds and cate- 
chisms ; they have spread themselves over the whole field of the sacred 
writings, and scratched up all the surface ; they have gathered all the 
straws, and turned over all the pebbles, and detected the color, and de- 
termined the outline of every stone, and tree, and shrub ; they have 
dwelt with rapture upon all that was beautiful and sublime ; but they 
have trampled over mines of golden wisdom, of surpassing richness and 
depth, almost without a thought, and almost without an effort to fathom 
these priceless treasures, much less to take possession of them.'' 



FROM THE CINCINNATI HERALD. 



This work, though published anonymously, is understood to be from 
the pen of an old school layman in Philadelphia. It is written in an 
earnest and vigorous style, and without much conciseness or system. 
Though severe, it seems well-meant, and is designed to call the atten- 
tion of the Protestant churches to the importance of removing the 
temporal wants and evils which men suffer ; and, while it cannot be 
recommended as an unexceptionable manual on this subject, it contains 
facts and thoughts of importance, deserving to be deeply considered by 
Protestants. We could wish it widely read, for it would stir up many 
Christian minds on points where our systems of benevolent eflfbrt would 
bear great improvement. 
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The first impression natarallj is, that the book is either from the pen 
of a strongly-biased sectarian or an infidel. But such is not the case. 
The writer, whoever he may be, has performed his task of showing to 
the reformed churches their strong tendency to put faith above charity, 
and doctrine above life ; in no captious or sneering spirit, but with an 
earnestness, yet thoroughness, which bears conviction to the mind. 
'* Better are the stripes of a friend than the kisses of an enemy.'' With 
this feeling, rather than in a spirit of offended pride, should the volume 
be read by those to whom it is addressed. It is not the work of either 
an open or disguised enemy ; but, clearly, of one who is a friend to 
Christianity, and seeks to do it a service by pointing out to its professed 
friends the errors and defects that are destroying the very life of religion. 



The unknown author of this American work takes for his themes (to 
use his own language) ''Greeds without Charity, Theology without 
Humanity, and Protestantism without Christianity.'' He insists that 
Protestants have long overlooked and neglected charity ; that it has not 
been, and is not, a feature in their creeds ; that, while Protestantism 
has gone far before the world in liberality, it is almost a stranger to 
that charity which the author of our faith preached and exemplified. 
He regards charity as the great lever of Christianity, the faithful ap- 
plication of which will remove the most serious obstacles to the conver- 
sion of the world. The book is written with vigor and terseness ; is 
thoroughly imbued with an earnest liberal spirit, and sets forth the 
practical duties of religion with great force and impressiveness. The 
application of Christianity to human affairs— or rather its humanitarian 
operation, is a subject which is gaining upon the attention of thoughtful 
men all over the world ; and this work deserves an honorable place 
among the literature which the topic is so abundantly calling forth. 



TROX THB 7AXILT FRIEND. 

The author states that it is his purpose in this book ** to insist that 
the doctrine of Christian charity is not sufficiently prominent, if it be 
not wholly omitted, in Protestants' standards, creeds, confessions, cate- 
chisms, and articles ; that it does not hold the place due to its import- 
ance in Protestant theology and literature ; that the moral law — the 
rule of Christian life and conduct — can be more safely drawn from the 
very words of Christ than from any uninspired development of the De- 
calogue." It must be admitted that there is much truth in these posi- 
tions ; and that our clergy of late have seemed rather to prefer meta- 
physical discussions, and occasionally angry controversies, to studying 
and acting on that new commandment which our Saviour himself incul- 
cated — the law of charity and love. Those who read this volume in 
the right spirit will find much to profit by ; we trust it may be instru- 
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mental in remoying from certain members of more than one evangelical 
priesthood, that exclusiveness and self-glorification so unworthy of 
themselves, and so offensive to their brethren. 



FROM Norton's litbrart oazetti. 



A book with a striking title, and one that will furnish material for 
much thought to every Christian. It is on the general subject of the 
duties owed by Christians to the poor. The views advanced, the mode 
of discussion, the spirit manifested, the conclusions drawn, are not all 
we could wish. This, however, is a matter of little consequence, as the 
object of the author is not so much to dogmatize, as to invite the Pro- 
testant clergy to look at a great subject, which has been too much neg- 
lected by them. If he accomplishes this, if they are led to investigate 
for themselves independently, his object is secured. He would simply 
start them on the trail. 

The subject may be stated to be the amelioration of the condition of 
the poor. It is not denied that the Christian religion has done a vast 
deal for this class of the community in all ages of the church ; that it 
is doing much now; neither is it denied that there is a willingness 
among those who have been brought under its power, to do vastly more 
than has ever yet been done. But it is a fact, which no one will dis- 
pute, that Christians are not doing a hundredth part of what they 
might easily do, and ought to be doing. The question is, how is the 
condition of the poor to be improved ? Is it necessary to civilization 
that there should always be a great class of such ignorant and degraded 
poor as fill the cities of Europe and our own land ? There are millions 
on the two continents, whose lives are little better than a "brute drag- 
ging at the wheels of care.'' Other millions still, somewhat better off, 
perhaps, are suffering from the combined effects of priestly cunning, 
and political ambition and misrule. They are denied their proper posi- 
tion in the scale of humanity. They are not permitted to make their 
industry available to their own benefit, as justice requires. 'There has 
been no hand stretched forth to help them. They see no prospect of 
relief coming from those who are superior in social position. They 
deem themselves injured, and are groping for the means of improve- 
ment. They are forced to begin to think for themselves. 

We hope the Protestant clergy will study this book, and particularly 
the " notes," added by the editor. They fill a hundred closely-printed 
pages, and are altogether the most valuable part of the work. They 
furnish valuable material for thought, and point out the sources where 
information may be obtained. They are written with a better spirit, 
and by a more masterly hand. 
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FROM THE SATURDAY POST. 

This book is intended and calculated to stir the spirit, of the thoughtful 
reader. It begins with the query, "What impedes the progress of 
Christianity V and, in the style of a man who has thought out the sub- 
ject independently, proceeds to expose what he believes to be the com- 
parative failure of the Christian church to accomplish the mission of 
Christ, and institutes a direct and searching investigation of the causes 
of this failure. Without pretending to indorse all the writer's views, 
we must say that the volume contains more home-truths— of a some- 
what unpalatable nature, perhaps, to many high-professors and low- 
practisers — than we have seen for a long time. We are informed that 
the author is a merchant of high standing and character, and an es- 
teemed member of the (we believe) Presbyterian Church. 



FROM THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

Seldom have we read a volume with so much truth and so much error 
in it ; so much good and evil, and in such fair proportions ; a book so 
much and so little to our mind, as the one now before us. The writer 
has not chosen a distinctive title for his work : but he condenses his 
subject into these heads: "Creeds without Charity, Theology without 
Humanity, and Protestantism without Christianity .'' 

He meant well, we doubt not; and he has given utterance to some 
strong, wholesome, and much-needed truths. The church needs many 
of the reproofs here administered ; it ought to heed the appeals here 
made. The clergy would be more useful if they fully carried out all 
the injunctions of this book and of the Bible. Society would be vastly 
improved in all its aspects and relations, if the gospel of Jesus Christ 
were made the rule of practice in all classes and conditions of men. 
No doubt of it. And none have so often, so loudly, faithfully, and elo- 
quently proclaimed this doctrine as the clergy of these United States. 

What fault, then, do we find with the book ? Just this : that the 
vtrriter has mistaken the facts on which he builds his beautiful struc- 
ture. He has brought a false charge against Protestantism, against 
the church, against the clergy, against the age we live in. He has 
either lived in a cloister, and been ignorant of the movements of the 
times, or he has not sympathized with the true humanity of conserva- 
tive Christianity. He is a bigoted advocate of charity; an intolerant 
preacher of toleration. While he admits that Romanism is persecuting, 
ignorant, diseased, and deadly, he charges that Protestantism is desti- 
tute of CHARITY ; and this idea is the one idea of the whole book : a 
spectre that haunts the disordered brain of the good man, who perpe- 
trates a whole volume to show the grand necessity of charity, which he 
thinks to be utterly wanting among the Christians of our day. He 
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pleads for the poor, the ignorant, the orphan, the sick, for Buffering 
humanity everywhere, and thinks, if the precepts of Christ were felt by 
the clergy and the church, that the reign of universal happiness would 
be hastened. We think that the author has overlooked the great fact 
that all real reform has been the fruit of the gospel under the preach- 
ing of the very men whom he regards as so very inefficient ; that there 
is far more real charity among Protestant Christians than any other 
people on earth ; that the only efforts that are made to make men hap- 
pier in this world, are the result of Protestant teaching and example ; 
while we deny altogether that the practice of virtue by those who have 
not the principlef tends to cultivate the grace of charity in the soul. 

But, when we have said these things by way of exception, we will go 
on to say that the book is one for all Christians, and especially Christian 
ministers, to read. The facts in history are of great value. The sug- 
gestions of evils are timely. There are lessons of vast practical moment 
to all thinking men ; and, if they are here taught with a tone of severity 
and a frowning brow, instead of a smile, they are not the less valuable ; 
and a wise man will learn even of an ungracious teacher. '' Charity 
is the great lever of Christianity,'' says our author. '* By it the mes- 
sengers of the gospel can open the eyes of Pagan blindness ; by it the 
ears of the most obstinate and hardened can be unstopped ; by it rea- 
son can be restored, and life saved ; by it every human ill can be alle- 
viated ; by it all obstacles to the progress of Christianity can be removed 
or diminished.'' Granted ; and, therefore, we plead that the book, with 
all its defects, may be read as an earnest plea for a grace that an apos- 
tle pronounced to be greater than faith or hope. We shall be very apt 
to take it up again, and make it a theme for further remarks. As the 
author desires the pulpit to discuss it, the press, of course, is equally 
free. 



FROM THE PRESBTTERIAN. 

The volume before us is written with no ordinary vigor, and with an 
earnestness we should commend, were it not for the dangerous tendency 
of some of the views it is employed to enforce. The writer is at once 
intelligent and blindfolded — right in some of his statements^ and dan- 
gerously wrong in others. It starts with the proposition that the 
essence of all Christ's teachings is charity and brotherly kindness ; and 
getting his mind fully absorbed in this theme, he, in no measured tones, 
inveighs against the church as absolutely neglectful, if not regardless 
of this great feature of Christianity. This is news to us, and it would 
be news to any one daily conversant with Christian men and Christian 
operations. We are painfully aware that charity, in its best sense, is 
not sufficiently cultivated, nor as prominent as it should be ; but it is a 
slander on Protestantism to represent it as scarcely tinged with this 
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virtue. Assuming this ill-founded position, the writer proceeds^to state 
what he deems to be the causes of the seeming defect, and these he 
finds mainly to consjst in substituting theology in the place of practical 
virtue. Hence he berates creeds, catechisms, sectarian partialities, 
church order and discipline, and, of course, does not spare the clergy. 
Here he displays a want of discrimination, if not a deficiency of the 
charity he commends. It is no small assumption in him to claim a 
knowledge of the true spirit of the gospel, which is hidden from all 
other eyes, except it be the eyes of a jealous and hostile world, in be- 
half of whose discrimination he makes an exception. If the writer 
means anything, it is that the doctrines of religion, and all outward 
church forms and arrangements should give place, that charity might 
have its perfect work. He should have known, before he undertook to 
instruct the church in its duty, that God has revealed the doctrines of 
the Bible ; that he has made faith in them essential, and that charity 
dies out just in proportion as these doctrines are discarded or loosely 
entertained. Men who have no practical godliness may abuse an ortho- 
dox creed by professing to embrace it ; but those who embrace it in 
sincerity, cannot neglect the practical duties of Christianity. The 
author views his whole subject through a jaundiced medium, and 
although his intentions may have been to direct men to a more earnest 
attention to practical Christian virtues, he has adopted a most unwar- 
rantable method of doing it, and has written a book which will be read 
with more zest by unbelievers than believers, and has thus really aided 
the cause of infidelity. 



FROM THE INDEPENDENT, OCT. 19, 1852. 

It is not half so important to find out whether this author is a dis- 
guised Jesuit, an infidel, a Fourierite, a Unitarian, or a Calvinist, as 
it is that each class referred to should ask whether his strictures are 
true. 



FROM AN EMINENT CLERGTMAN OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION. 

In my view, it presents to Christians a vast amount of truth of an 
importance such as cannot well be estimated. I wish it great success. 



FROM A PRESBYTERIAN CLERGTMAN. 

I am inclined to the opinion, that the discussion which such a book 
as this must excite must eventuate in helping on a most desirable 
reformation. 
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FROM A PRESBYTERIAN CLERGTM AN. 

You ask my " views" of the book, " New Themes for the Protestant 
Clergy," which you presented to me. With this request I cheerfully 
comply, understanding you to mean simply my impressions as to the 
general merits of the publication, and not detailed remark upon its 
specialities. And allow me to say, that I read the work with great 
pleasure, and I hope with profit. A very important subject is discussed 
in a style pure and lucid ; the facts introduced under various divisions 
show research, and are truly instructive. I was specially impressed 
with the copious array of divine truth concentrated upon the subject of 
charity, and arose from its perusal with a heart more deeply touched 
with sympathy for suffering humanity. 

The errors of the ministry, and their consequent dereliction in duty, 
elicit a due proportion of remark ; but instead of repelling the force of 
truth, I trust I honestly inquired, *^ Lord is it I V 



FROM A PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN. 



It is written in a very lively and attractive style, and contains much 
with which I agree, and would gladly see carried out in practical exem- 
plification. Its portraiture of actual religion is too truthful to be 
agreeable or to be easily denied. 



The object of this little work is to expose the error of the church in 
its exaltation of theology and its neglect of humanity. According to 
the author, the cardinal doctrines of Christianity are the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. This thesis he maintains in opposi- 
tion to all forms of sectarianism. He argues with clearness, force, 
knowledge, and a good temper. He takes his stand on the Bible, and 
is powerful and happy in his appeals to its authority. The work has 
no important defect except its want of adaptation to the public mind 
in the present state of public opinion. With a highly favorable impres- 
sion of the talents, learning, Christian spirit, and benevolent intention 
of the author, I believe that his book is calculated to do good. Yet by 
a large number it may be deemed unsound and harmful. 



FROM A PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN. 

I read it with great interest ; and if I could hope that God would give 
his ministers and people grace to bear the severe rebukes it adminis- 
ters, and profit by the searching inquisition which it institutes into the 
failures and faults of the prevailing type of Protestant Christianity, I 
should have higher hopes for religion and humanity than my knowledge 
of men, even good, well-meaning men, permits me to indulge. I fear 
very much that he pays a compliment to our ministers and churches, 
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in presuming on their kind acceptance of such plain-dealing, which 
the result will show we ^o not deserve. I shall be very agreeably dis- 
appointed, if the little volume does not encounter a storm of hostility, 
if not of abuse. 

Viewing the subject &om his stand-point, I have very little fault to 
find with it. I regard it as a very solemn, and impressive, and com- 
manding escpost of a subject which I deliberately regard as the great 
subject of this age. There is no one thing which I regard as of more 
importance, than that the attention and heart of the church should be 
turned to the amazingly important practical question which we in our 
generation are charged, in the providence of God, to carry to a Christ- 
ian solution. The worid has been heretofore engaged in laying the 
foundation, and in quarrying and hewing the stones of the great temple 
of human redemption and enfranchisement; and now the times aare 
upon us when the structure is to be reared, and Jesus Christ must be 
the chief Corner-Stone. It is to be deplored, in the last degree, that the 
church and the ministry of true religion should be alienated for an 
hour, or even that they should fail to see adequately the true nature 
and grounds of the movement into which they are to be inevitably pre- 
cipitated. If he had written for anybody but the ministry, I should 
feel wholly incompetent to decide in any particular; but with my 
knowledge of the principles, views, and feelings in which the ministry 
of our church and our age are educated — ^the idolafori of Bacon — the 
professional prejudices of the class, if you please, I could most eamestiy 
wish that some degree of accommodation, if nothing more, had charac- 
terized the plan and discussions of the book. I think he has pushed 
his statements to an extreme, just on that side which will be most 
likely to offend. The book bears some appearance, in consequence, of 
being an assault upon the spirit and position of the clergy. It strikes 
me as extravagant in its depreciation of theology, and generally of the 
teaching function of the church. It overlooks the fact that truth is in 
order to holiness ; that Christianity is not only a life of philanthropy, 
but of charity, springing from and instinct with the great truths of the 
incarnation, the atonement, and the kingly office of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The tenor of the life of Christ is represented too exclusively 
under the aspects of his humanity and beneficence, and too littie under 
the fundamental facts to which the miracles of mercy were in one sense 
only tributary, and without which they would have been unmeaning 
and valueless as a redemption for humanity. He makes far too littie 
of his character and office, as a teacher sent from God, to show unto us 
the way of life and holiness, as compared with the mere philanthropy 
of his spirit, and life, and religion. The one, he might have exalted 
never so highly, if he had not seemed to depreciate unduly the other. 
He need not have brought these truths prominently forward ; but there 
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•re BO many disparaging things said of teaching the doctrines of the 
gospel, as if they were worthless, or stood in the way of its humane mis- 
sion to man, that it ronses it once the hostility of those whom it seeks to 
benefit 

I cannot help thinking, that while there is great and solemn truth in 
what is said of the failures of Christianity on the one hand, as com- 
pared with what it might and should haye accomplished, and of the 
advantages likely to accrue on the other, from baptizing the ministry 
into the spirit of New Testament charity, yet both these forms of state- 
ment show a tendency to exaggeration which may be turned to bad 
account. The obstacles which a pure Christianity encounters in the 
heart of fallen humanity, as exemplified in the life and ministry of 
Christ himself, are, I think, too much ignored in stating the history of 
its progress in the church and the world. 

In looking back over what I have written in great haste, I see it takes 
a shade of coloring which I did not intend to impar^ to it. I meant to 
state this matter in a way that would prepare the author to expect no 
very cordial reception from some quarters where he would be likely to 
look for countenance, sympathy, and support. I did not intend what 
I have said to be the expression of my own views and feelings, with 
reference to what I suppose to be the real object and scope of the book. 
It is my substantial agreement with the views it presents, and my per- 
sonal knowledge of his aims and spirit in presenting them, that make 
me anxious for its reception. If it should turn out dififerently from my 
fears, I shall rejoice most heartily. What I have mentioned as an ob- 
jection to the book, though I think intrinsically valid, would be a baga- 
telle in my view, but for my fears that it may unnecessarily hinder the 
accomplishment of ends which I look upon as so amazingly important. 
My whole heart is with him and with the book, so far as it is a fair and 
true expression of his real views. I regret what strikes me as faulty, 
in the way of exaggeration and unguarded statement, and, perhaps, 
misapprehension, in regard to the actual spirit and achievements of 
Protestant Christianity, because I do think the view he meant to pre- 
sent is one of vast and solemn moment to the world, both in and out of 
the church. I can truly say that I think the book has done me good as 
a Christian and a Protestant ; and I can conscientiously hope and pray 
that it may produce the same effect upon the active working ministry of 
this land, in all its great evangelical denominations. 



FROM THE CHURCH REVIEW, AND ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 

THE CHURCH AND THE TIMES. 

There are two classes of persons who will shrink with sacred horror 
from the title of this book : both the formalist^ and the formulist will 
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abjure it without further scrutiny. The one believes that the church 
is to truth what amber is to the insect ; which it incloses, holds fast, 
preserves entire, hut first kills. The latter Imagines, that, from apos- 
tolic times, the truth was held by the church in a state of solution ; 
until a certain modern date, when, on a sudden shaking of the vessel, 
that truth was instantly deposited in the form of a transparent, cold, 
angular, and sharp-pointed crystal, which henceforth can neither be 
improved nor modified. 

The theory of the author under review may be thus stated : In apos- 
tolic times, it was the motto of the church : " Now abideth these three, 
faith, hope, and charity ; but the greatest of these is charity ;" in these 
latter days the text is virtually altered so as to read, ''the greatest of 
these 18 faith" 

Another inquiry is beginning to arrest attention : what relation does 
Christianity sustain to the social questions and leading movements of 
the age ? 

At this point in our investigation, we hear the prompt response from 
many a comfortable parsonage and from innumerable stately Christian 
residences, " Christianity in its organic form has nothing to do with 
such matters. It is the peculiar and exclusive prerogative of the clergy 
to prepare men for another world ; they have but one message to deliver, 
and but one work to perform. The safety of the church depends upon 
her keeping aloof from the excitements of the day.'' 

Are Christians aware of what must be the inevitable result of all 
this? Is the church in a condition to counteract the danger? There 
they are, shooting swiftly about in every direction — those piratical 
crafts, with their sharp bows and raking masts, showing no ensign at 
the peak till the battle is fairly begun — and where is the church? 
Here she is snug in harbor, like a huge frigate laid up in ordinary, 
with her topmasts down, her sails nicely stowed away, the deck boarded 
over to keep out the weather, anchored at the stem and stern ; and here, 
if some people had their way, she would lie till she rots. 

We do not mean to intimate that there is any general desire amongst 
us to keep the good old ship always in port ; but we do say, most une- 
quivocally, that the aggressive activity of the church is not expended 
to the most profitable purpose. We are constantly re-arguing questions, 
which argument can never settle. We are organizing on opposite sides 
to repress tendencies in the church which have always existed, and 
always will exist until all minds shall be oast in the same mould, and 
so made to think, and reason, and feel alike. Meanwhile, as our 
divided forces stand in hostile array on either side of the stream, hurl- 
ing reproaches at each other, society is drifting away &om us. Positive 
error in the church is certainly to be resisted, and that perhaps more 
vigorously than the heresy that lies without ; but it is possible, that, be- 
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fore long, a foreign invasion may lead us to feel that the points in 
debate within our borders are not so fundamental as we had supposed. 

Perhaps the most important practical question now before us is this: 
How has Protestant Christianity fulfilled its mission in respect of the 
lower strata of society ? With what degree of faithfulness and effect- 
iveness has it preached the gospel to the poor ? How far has it ope- 
rated for the elevation, physical, intellectual, and moral of the unfortu- 
nate multitudes who are born to an inheritance of suffering and poverty? 
How do the statistics of pauperism in the present century compare with the 
records of former generations f 

It is, however, useless to deny that our most enlightened forms of 
Christianity have shamefully failed in respect of that duty which the 
blessed Saviour made most prominent in his earthly mission. There 
are certain points which one would infer from the life and teachings of 
Christ, were intended to stand in the very fore-front of his religion, 
that we have quietly placed almost out of sight. They are embodied 
in the text from which he preached his first sermon in the little syna- 
gogue of Nazareth ; a text which has never yet been embodied in any 
formal creed of Christendom. The spirit of caste is as rife in Christian 
Europe and America as it ever was in pagan Greece or Rome. The 
disciples of the Nazarene are distributed and classified in the arrange- 
ments of public worship with painful exactness, according to their posi- 
tion in society ; and in many of our churches, an apostle who should 
enter the door anonymously would traverse the aisles a long while be- 
fore he would be invited to a seat ; and if he were disposed to purchase 
a pew, he would find that the price consumed more than he could earn 
by many months of fishing. It is not to be expected that all distinc- 
tions of rank can be annihilated, even in the church ; there are some 
laws of social intercourse which separate the lower from the higher 
classes, and which subserve the comfort of the former as much as they 
do the taste of the latter ; and it would distress both parties alike if 
these rules and customs should be altogether dispensed with, even in 
the Christian society. But the gulf which now separates them is cer- 
tainly wider and more impassable than it need be ; and it ought to be 
rendered in some way a possible thing for the poor to worship, if they 
please, in our *' stateliest temples.'' This they cannot do at present. 

Neither is it right that the church should stand passively by, and 
look with either disdain or with fear upon the movements now in agi- 
tation for the elevation of the lower class of laborers, and for the rescue 
of those who lie lower still, from the miseries of pauperism. To shriek 
with horror at the enormities of socialism is not " the whole duty of 
man.'' To tremble at the growing power of " Trades Unions," is not 
the most dignified attitude for a Christian. The church has a work to 
do down in those lower regions where these movements originate, which 
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thus far has been rarely noticed in her convention debates, and never 
in her legislation. The mosi imperative work now incumbent on the 
church lies in that direction. We say this deliberately and unqualifiedly. 
These '' dangerous movements'' among the people are not to be rudely 
repressed, and they cannot be summarily arrested. They originate in 
a stem agony of want, sometimes in a hopeless despair, which Christ- 
ians must relieve, or take the consequences. It will not do for the 
well-fed and prosperous disciple to say : '' Those poor wretches have the 
same opportunity to rise in the world that any of us have ; I was poor 
once, and I am now rich ;'' there are tens of thousands, even in our own 
community, who can no more rise from their degradation without some 
new action in the social state than they could understand our '' popular 
preachers" without an interpreter. They must be helped to their feet, 
or they can never stand upright. The causes of pauperism, of crime, 
and of atheistic convulsions must be explored. The probable efifects of 
the increasing inequality in the distribution of wealth must be carefully 
investigated. 

A very alarming circumstance in our present condition is the fact, 
that most of the movements now in agitation for reform amongst the 
laboring population are allied with infidelity. Is this attributable to 
our having settled down upon such a theory of human depravity, that 
we are driven to preach to the people the utter hopelessness of general 
reform, and inculcate the doctrine as a part of Christianity, that *' revo- 
lutions, great discoveries, augmented science, and new forms of policy 
shall become in effect what may be denominated the sublime mechanics 
of depravity?" If this be the principle upon which we act, if we deter- 
mine to relinquish *' the amelioration of humanity," and the regulation 
of the present world into the hands of infidels, it requires no very acute 
vision to see where the church will be found half a century hence. 
She must identify herself with the masses of the people if she would 
save either them or herself. The life of Christ must be reproduced in 
her members, as well as the doctrine of Christ in her creeds. 

The Reformation is not complete. It has, in certain respects, stopped 
midway. It struck one great blow for the liberation of the soul ; but, 
as a distinct movement, its strength is wellnigh expended. It is only 
in the Anglican communion, that the original principles of the Reform- 
ation retain their vitality. Other Protestant bodies have their forms 
of life, but they are of a more recent date. The time has come for the 
organization of a new movement. The practical element of Christianity 
must be developed anew. There are symptoms of such a movement in 
various quarters of the church, which we hail with joy. A species of 
benevolent effort has been commenced in some of our larger cities, 
which will do more to recommend and extend the church than all the 
arguments that were ever written. A new party in the church is 
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straggling into exbtence, which will refiue to be called a party in anj 
exclusive sense. There are already many amongst us, who are ashamed 
of the old Shibboleths. 

In a fatore number, we shall endeavor to give an impartial sketch of ' 
the present attitude of the church with reference to this party question, 
and to the new amalgamation which is inevitable. There are matters 
of the most vital interest bearing upon the adaptation of the church to 
the necessities of the times which are now fiiirly up ; and they cannot 
be disposed of without careful and impartial consideration. If we shall 
succeed in exciting any further interest in these topics, whether it be 
developed in the shape of opposition or the contrary, our main purpose 
will be accomplished. 
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London, arohiteot Alao, two ateel tagrsvin^ of portnUa of aeven for^gn and ti^ AnMriotn 
theological writera, and nnmenma wood engravinga. 

The whole forma a deairaMe and uMu aa arj ftmdof laati ne Uu ntwrthenaenotonlyof d e igyni a n 
■iMJ % ^rfM |H»-artiool ttfifhwa, bnt alao for faniliaa Whas the great ^" fMH t* of ma Wtr a 
contain ii eonadarad, a will be deemed I 



"I have ei a ml ned 'The Companion to the BIbte/and have been awyilaed to fliidio mart initen- 
ation introdnoad into a vdnme of eo moderate a aiiei It containa a llbFary of aacred kaowle^ 
and oritidam. ItwiU be nwftel.te aiinh««ni who own large libraiie|.«nd oannot firiA te be an 
inTalnabto help to ereiy reader of the BiUel'' RENRT MORRIS. 

Pulorof Ooa g reg atto nal Choreh, Termoot. 

The abbre work can be had in aevaial styles of binding. Piiee Tarytng 

fieaa •! 75 CO 95 OOl 
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LIPHNGOTT, OBAMBO & GO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 

In one Buper-royal volume. 

DERIVED PRINCIPALLY FROM THE MANNERS. CDSTOSIS, ANTIQTnTIES. TRADHIONS, 
AND FORMS OP SPEECH, RITES, CUMATE, WORKS OP ART, AND 

LTTERATURB OF THE EASTERN NATIONS: 

BMBOVTXira ALL THAT IS TALUABLB XH THE WORKS OP 

BOBSRTS, RARBHSR, BXJBDER, PAXTOV, OHAHDXJBR, 

And the roost celebrated oriental treTellen. Enibrednv also the ralgeGt of the Folfilmont oi 

Ptopheey, u exhibited bf Keith and othen ; with deteriptioni of the preeent itato 

of oonntriee and plarea mentioood in the Sacred WritinRa. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS LANDSCAPE EN6RAVIN6S, 

FBOK SKETCHES TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 

Edited by Rev. Geobqe BufiH, 

ProfiMSor of Hebrew and OrienUl Literature in the New Yoilt Citf Uoitertfty. 

The importaooe of thia work nrart be obTioaB,and, bein^ altofrether^nKfftiaMw, wlthoQt r^fnenoe 
to doctrinea, or other pointa in which Chriatiana diffinr, it ia hoped it will meet wlth'IkToiir from all 
who lore the aacred volameiand that it will be anfficientlf interestinf and attractive to recommend 
itaelC not only to proftmed Chriatiana of aU denomhiatlona, but also to the general reader. The 
arrangement of the testa Ulastnted with the noCea, in the onler of the ehaptera and mam of the 
authorized veraion of the Bible, will render it oonrenient for raference to paitloalar 
idiile the cegww ladnr at the end will at onoe enable the reader to torn to eraiyaid^eet i 
in the volume. 

Thii trobtme U not datgrnd to tak» (he jiae* of CommentaHe§, but is a ditHneS i ^i m t mmt iff MBMcal 
iMlrmetion, and mat ti umi a$ a eompaman to Ot Camprrkntim er any eOcr CaaniMlBl^ w *• 



BolfBibk. 



THE ENOBATINGS 



hi this Tolnme, it ia believed, will finm no amall part of ita attractiona: No pafaia Imia been apand 
toprocare each aa ahoald embellish the worlc, and, at the aame time, illuatrate the teacL Ol^ee- 
tiona that liave been made to the pictarea commonly introdoced into the Bible, aa being mere craa- 
tiona of Ihnqy and the imagination, often unlike nature, and frequently oonv^ing fidae impraasioBa, 
eannot be nxged againat the pictorial illustrationa of thia volume. Here the Ihia aita an made 
aubaenrient to utility, the landscape viewa being, without an exception, 'wiatler-<f-/aet viaos offiaem 
•loilioneel m SeriptWt aa Oey ofpeas'at fka prtaaU dot; thua in-many inatancea ezhiUting, in the 
moat fbfcible manner, to (Ac ov, the atrict and literal AiUUment of the remarkable prophaoiea; "tlie 
ivesent ruined and deeirfate condition of the dtiee of Babylon, Nineveh, Selah, Ac, and the oooih 
triea of Edom and Egypt, are aatoniahiog examplea, and ao completely exempUiy, in fha moat 
kninnte particulars, every thing whkdi was foretold of them in the height of their proeperity, that 
no better description can now be giten of them tlian a aimple quotation from a chapter and verae 
of the Bible written nearly two or three thouaand yeara ago." The pnblishen are enabled to aelect 
from eeveral ceU e ctio n a lately publiabed ia London, the proprietor itf one of which aaya tllat *8eT»- 
lal diattoguiahod trevellen have allbrded Um the uae of nearly 7Vw Bmdnd Orlgbmi Skttdk^ 
ot Scripture placea, made upon the spot ** The land of Paleatine, it is well known, aboaads in 
eoeneeofthemoatptetureaquebeauty, Syria eomprehenda the anowy hei^lita of Lebanon, and the 
majestic ruina of Tkdmor and Baalbee.* 
The above woric can be had in varioua atyles of Undfaig. 

Price Arom $1 60 to $5 00. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CONCORMNCE, 

In one volame, royal 8vo. 

A new. Ml, and eompleta Conoordanee; fllostnted with monomentaL tndMmial, and orieMal 
engnvinga, founded on Bntterworth'fe, with Cradea^ deilnltiena ; ibraring, it la beUeved, on many 
aooonnta, a more valuable work than either Butterworth, Cmdan, or any other similar book la the 



The value of a Coneordaaee ia now generally vadentood; and thdae who have need ».,< 
aider it iadispensaUe tai connection vrith the Bible. Some of the many advantagea the lUuatrated 
Coooordanoe has over all the others, are, that it containa near two hundred appropriate engrsvinp : 
Ik 4i printed fl« ina wldto papae, with beanUfoi UUUpa type. 

Pilce One tMSter. 
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LIPPINGOTT, QRAMBO & GO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



LIPPINCOTT'S EDITION OF 

BAQSTER'S GOMPREttENSlYE BtBLE. 

In order to dmelopt the paeolitr mtari of tbB.CUiinrtlwiuira BiUe, it will onlj be neeemiy 
to embrace its more prominent featorei. ' 

lit Th« SACRED TEXT i» that of tlM AQthortaed Verdoii, and fa printed ftom the edition ooi<- 
rected and improved by Dr. Blaaej, wliieh, ftom ita aeouracy, fa oouidered the atandaid edition. ' 

8d. The VARIOUS READINGS are fiuthfliUj printed ftom the edition of Dr. Blaoej, incInaTV 
of the translation of the proper names, witlioat the addition or diminiitioo of one. 

3d. In the CHRONOLOGY, great cara haa been taken to llx the date of the particular traosao- 
tions, which has seldom been done with anf degree of exactness in anj former edition of the Biblew 

4th. The NOTES ars ezoloaiTelj philolafical and ezplanatorj, and are not tinotured with aentl- 
menta of any aeot or paitj. Thej an aelaatad ftom the moat eminent Biblical critiqa apd eon- 
mentatora. 

It fa hoped that thte edition of the Holjr BiUe will be fbond to contain the essenoe of BlblM 
research and critidsm, that lies dispersed through an immense number of rolumes. 

Such fa tlM natnre and design of tiifa edition of the Sacred Volume, which, ftom the vaxloiip 
ol^eota it ambraoes. the ftwdom of ita peges ftmn all aectarlan peonUarities, and the benntj, plain- 
ness, and correctness of the typograpliy, that it cannot fiul of proviag aooeptalde and OMltal to 
Cluristians of every denomination. 

In additicm to the usoal referenoea to parallel paasagea, which are Quite full and nomerona, tha 
student has all the maifiiuJ readings, togetlier with a rich selection of Philologicat, Critioal^ iSaUh 
rkal, Oeogra^ieal, and other valuable notes and remarlcs, wliioh explain and Uluatnae the aaored 
text. Besides the general intniduetion, oontaining valuable easajre on the genninene^ MittMOtioitif i 
and inspiration of tha Holj Scripturea, and other topics of interest, there are introduetwy and coo- 
duding remazics to each book—a table of the iwntenta of the Bible, by which the diflSirwit poitiooa 
are so arranged aa to read in an historical order. 

Arranged at the ti^ of each fisge fa the period in which the prominent erenta of aaored histmy 
took place. The cidoulations are made for the year of the world befina and after Chnat, Julian 
Period, the year of the Olympiad, the year of the building of Rome, and otlier notations of timi^ 
At the doee fa ineeited a Cimmological Index of tlie Bible, aoctmling to the computation of Aroii> 
bfahopUssbar. Afaobnfiill and valuable index of the Jv^^faooi^ained in the Old and New Tm|^ 
menta, with a carefbl analysfa and arrangmnent of texts nnder their appropriate aubjecta. 

Mr. Greenfield, the editor of thfa work, and for some time pravions to lifa death the snperinttnd- 
ent of the editorial department of the Britbh and Foreign Bible Socii'ty, waa« moat extraonlioMy 
man. In editing the Comprehensive Bible, hfa varied and extensive learning was called hito ao^ 
cessAil exercise, and appaais- in hapfy oomUnatioa with siaflare piety and a aound judgmenL The 
Editor of the Christian (Hiaerver, aiUiding to thfa woiic,iii aa obituary notice of ite aotbor, apeaka 
of it as a worX **t "prpdigipna labpor and rammh, at onoa axhihiting bfa varied talnte mmI pro- 
found eraditkm.** 

t 

LIPPINCOTT'S EDITION OP 

THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE. 

The Publishers have spared neither care nor expense'in tbsir edition of the Bible; it fa printed 
on the finest white Tollum piqwr, with farge and beantiflil ^jpe, and bound in the moat substantial 
and splendid manner, in the following stflea; Velvet, with ridily gilt cmaments; Turkey auper 
extTBi with gilt eiaapaj and in nnmanras others, to auit the taste of the most fiwtidioaai 



OPINIONS OP THB PBESS. 
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our opinion, the Christian pnbUc generally will foel nnder great obIi(Fatioos to the ', 
of tlus work for the beautiftd taste, arrangement, and delicate neatness wiih which they have got 
it out; The intriraio merit of the Bible recommends itself; it needs no tinsel oraameiK to adorn 
its sacred paffes. In tiUs edition every superfluous ornament lias been avoided, and we have mne- 
sented us a perfectly diasto specimen of the Bible, without note or comment. I| ^ipean to be Just 
wliat is needed in every ramily— ^the touophiMtieaUi word of God.' 

** The sixe u quarto., printed with beautiful type, m white, sized vellum paper, of the finest texture 
and most beautiful surface. The publfahers seem to have been Molicitoos to midte a perfectly 
unique book, and they have aooompUshed Uie object very su cc sss fu lla. We tmst that a Ubersl 
community will afford them ample remuneration for all the expeoae ana ontlay tbey have neosssa 
nly incurred in its publication. It is a steitdurd Bible. 

"The publiHhers are Ueesn. UppinoDit, Gxambo & Coi, Na 14 Nerth fbnth ■ te eet, PhOadal- 
phitL*' — MptM Record. 

"A beautiful quarto edition of the Bible, by L. G. dc Cou Nothing can exoeed the type in deav- 
ness and beauty: the paper fa of the fiuMt texture, and the whda execution fa exoeadinxly neat 
No illontntiooB or omanientel type are used. 'lltaHe who prefhr a BiUe exeeoted hi pernot slm- 
plidty. yet eloffuma of etjfa, wiUwut qdoniBNBt, wiU prubw^ BfBver find aim 




IiIPPIKCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBUCATIOXa 

LIPPINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 



Printod in the twit muiier, with bMotifal typt,aa ths floMft liaad paper, and bannd ia tha i 
^deDdidandMifaBtaiitialitjlM. WtmoSed to ba oorract, and equal to the bait Englirii cditiona, at 
much leH price. To be had with or withoqt ptotee ; the pabUheri haTJag wppiied tlian»al rte with 
ovar fiftj nael cagnrinsi, bf tha fint artieta 

Baxtci^B Comprehen^Te BiblCi 

Royal quarto, ooatainnig the Tariooi readingi and maiiinal nntee; di^aisitifloa on tba gaawlawieee, 
anthenticitj, and inpiratiaa of the Ho^ ScriptuKe ; iBtxodnetorj and conelading remaika to each 
book ; philulopcal and explanatory notes ; table of content*, arranged in hiiturical order; achn^ 
Bolugial index, and Tnnoai other matter; ibnaing a siutaUa book for tha itadf of alarijaiaa;. 
Sabbath-echoed teachen, and ttndenla. 

In neat plain binding; from M 00 to 15 OOi— la Turkey morooao, extra, gflt adirea. Ikna 18 00 to 
112 00. — In da. with iplendid platai, 110 00 to 115 Oa — la do., bavaUad aida. gdt daipB aad illa- 
winafiimi. 115 00 to 125 OOl 

The Oxford Quarto Bible, 

^thmit note or eomment. aniremllj admitted to be the moet beaatifnl Bible extant, 
la neat plain Unding. ftum t4 00 to IS 00. — la Torfceymornoro, extra, gift edgea, 18 OOto tl2 OOl 
—In do., with eteel engraTimo, 1 10 00 to 1 15 00. — In da. claspa, &c., with pktea and iUominar 
ffoBi^ IIA 00 to 129 OOl— In rich velTet, with gilt ornaments, 125 00 to ISO OOL 

Crown Octavo Bible, 

Printed with large elear type, making a most ennfrnient hand Bible lor tuaSIf naiu 
In neat plain binding, from 75 cents to II .'SO. — In English Turkey morocco, gilt edgea, 11 00 to 
•3 OOL— In do., imitatkm. fta, II 50 to 13 OOi— la da, claq», &c., 12 50 to 15 00.— In rii^Tetvet, 
with gilt oraamenta, 15 00 to 110 00. 

The Snndaj-School Teacher^s Polyglot Bible, with Maps, &c^ 

In neat pbdn binding, from 60 cents to II OOl— In imitation gilt edge, n 00 toll fia— laTnriiey, 
nper extra, II 75 to 13 25.— In do. da, with claq», 12 50 to 13 75.— In valvat, ikh gilt onar 
BMBti^ 13 50 to 18 00. 

The Oxford 18mo., or Pew Bible, 

lBwat|»lafnbfaiding.fhNn60eent8toll Oa— InhailatioBgiltadga,fl 00 to 11 .<».— bToifcty, 
aaparextrB,ll7Slo 12 35.— la da da, with daepa, 12 50 to 83 Tft. — la ealfal, ikfr gilt otn- 
ments, 13 50 to 18 Oa 

Agate 82mo. Bible, 

Printed with larger type than aiqr othoriBall er poeket adiUoD extant 
In neat plain binding, from SO cents to II 00. — In tncks, or podcet-bonk style. 75 eenta to 11 00. — 
In roan, imitation gUt edge. II 00 to II 5a— IaTtarkey,8aperextra,ll 00 to 12 Oa— h da do, 
gilt daqiB, 13 50 to 13 50. — In Telret, with ifch gilt ornaments, 13 00 to 17 00. 

S2ino. Diamond Pocket Bible; 

The neatest, smallest, and cheapest edition of the Bible paUiited. 
In neat plain binding, fhim 30 to 50 cents.- In tocks, or pocket-book atyle, 00 eenta to II OQ.— 
In roan, imitation gilt edge. 75 coits to 11 25^— In Tarkey,saper extra, II 00 to II 50.— la da da, 
giU clasps, II 60 to 12 00.— InrelTet,withriohIy giUoraameata,l3 50 to 16 OOl 

OONBTANTLT OV HAVD, 

A large assortment of BIBLES, boand in the moot splendid and coetlystytoi^ with gold aad riher 
cnaments, suitable fbr presentation : ranging in price from 110 00 to 1100 00. 
A liberal discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publisherai 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE; 

OR, DICnONART OF THE BIBLE, THEOLOGY, REU010U8 BIOGRAPHY, ALL RXUOIOtNS, 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, AND UISSION& 

DesigBed as a complete Book ofReftrenee on all Religfous Sul^eets, and CoBipaniaB totte Bible; 
IbrmingacheapandoompactlibRayofReUgkms Knowledge. Edited fay Rer. J. Newton Bnwa. 
Illuatiated l^woodMnitB, nuvs, and engravingB oa oopper and ateeL la one veinme^nyal 8ia 
PrtocMOa 
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UPHNCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 

Lippincotfs Standard Editions of 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRATER. 

IN SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 

ILLUaTRATBD WITH A NUMBER OF STEEL PLATES AND TLLUMINATION& 
COMFSEHEllDUra THE MOST VAHXXD AND BFLIITDID ASSORTMENT IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 



THE ILLUMINATED OCTAVO PRAYER-BOOK, 

Mntad in MnrantMB dUftrtafe eokran of ink, and flloCrated with n nnmber of Sted Flatei ud 
niamlnatimit; making one of the nKwtfplsndidbookipabliilied. Tb be had In any variaty of tba 
moat aapert) binding, langing in prieet. 

In Torkey, laper nrtra, from 15 00 to tS 00.— In do. da, with ofatape, 96 00 to tlO 00. —In do. 
do., btTdlad and paaaUad adgaa, 18 00 to M3 00.— In folyet, richly ooianwitail, 118 00 to ISP oa 

8vo. 

In noat fdain binding, fhxn tl flOto 19 Oa— In imitation gilt edge, 92 00 to t3 oa —In Toikef, 
anper extra, 92 90 to 94 SOL— In do. doi, wfth elaqia, 93 00 to 95 QOi— In velvat, richly gitt oran* 
menti, 99 00 to 912 Oa 

16mo, 

Printed ihroaghoat with laife and tlegant typo. 
In Mat plain bindiag,llmn'7Soent8 to 91 90.— InTnitoymonoco,extra,wtai ]datea,91 75 to 

93 oa— In da d&, with piataa^ olaap^ dcOL, 92 aO to 99 OOL— la Talvat, with lieh^ gilt ornaBMOta, 

94 00 to 99 oa 

18mo. 

In neat plain biBfing,ftom 25 to 75 eenta. —In Turkey moRWOo, with jdataa, 91 2S lo 92 OOi— In 
velv^ with richly gilt omamenta, 93 00 to 98 oa 

32mo. 

A beaotiful Pocket EOition, with laiige typo. 
InneatpIainbtaidteg,fromfl0cMitato91 oa— Inn)an,imitatioogiIted|gt,7SoaBtato91 oa— In 
Tarkey,Bapereztra,9126to92 0a— Indada,giltclaapa,92 00 to 93 oa— InvelTOtiWiULiioh^y 
gflfc omamenta, 93 00 to 97 Oa 

32mo., Pearl type. 

In plain Undfaig, fhm 2S to 37 1-2 centa.- Roan, 37 1-2 to 80 centa. — Imitatiaik Turkey, 60 centa 
to 91 oa- Tories, aiver extra, with gilt edge, 91 00 to 91 oa— Pooket^KMk ityle, 00 to 7SoantiL 

PROPER LESSONS. 
18mo, 

A BEAUTIFUL EDITION, WITH LABOR TYPE, 
fa neat plain binding,from BO oenta to 91 oa- In nan, imitafion gilt edge, 79 oenti lo 91 oa^Iii 
Turkey, anper extra, 91 90 to 93 oa — In da do., gilt daipa, 92 90 lo 93 oa — la valvat, with rioMy 
gilt oruamentB, 93 00 to 97 00. 

THE BIBLE AND PRAYER-BOOK. 

In pnt neat ai^ portable Tolnme. 

32aia, fti neat idain binding, from 75 oenta to 91 Oa— in fmifatina Tuihif, 91 00 to 91 Sa^In 
Turicey, super extra, 91 fiO to 92 fia 

18mo, in Urge type, plain, 91 75 to 92 fia— In Imitation, 91 OO to 91 78.— In Turkey, aoper 
extra, 91 75 to 93 oa Alaa, with elaipiy vehnt, Aa fta 

The Errors of Modem Infidelity Illustrated and Reflated. 

BT 8. XOi SOBMUUUMt, A. WL 

In one Tolnnie, 12mo. ; cloth. Just pabliihsd. 

We eannot but r^sarfl thia woiIe. hi whaterer light we view it in wfc renoe to its dedgn,aa one 
of the moot mattertr produotiona of the ago, and flttedJto upnot one of tlm BMiet fbodly eharialNd 
and dangerous of aa ancient or modem errors. Ood muat bleaa audi a work, armed with hia own 
truth, and doing fierce and snooeasAil battle agafaut bhwk infidelity, which would bring Hia Mafeaty 
and word down to the tribunal of hoaan raaaoi^fiirooadoanafeiaaand annihilation.— iuft. Jtwrtafw. 



LIFFINCOTT, OBAilB O ft C0.'8 PU B MCATIONa 

(&^t CUrgq of Slmnua: 

C0JIUSn3l« OF 

ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF MINISTERS OF RELI- 
GION IN THE UNITED STATES, 

BY JOSEPH BELCHER, D. D., 
Editor or ••The COmptota Worki of Andraw Fuller,** « Robert Hall.** itm 

"This tvrj interaatliiir nA imtniethra toUKHkn of pleaaiiig ud aoltna renwrnbranon ai numy 
pions BMii, illuatrmtM tb« ctaanctn of the dqr in whleh fkmf liTid, and daflaaatln una man 
davly than nrj elabcmUa mhjs." — BoUinofir Amtricam, 

** Wa ragard tha eoUacUoo aa highly intaiaaUnr> and jadidinu^ mad»,'*—Pndtttrim^ 

JOSEPHUS'S (FLAVIUS) WORESi 

YAMILT EDITION. 
B7 TKE ZJiTE 197XX.Z.XAafl[ ^DtTBXSTOir, A. BC 

FROM THE LJL8T LONDON EDmON, CX)MPLETEL 
Ona Toltuna, beautifully illuatratcd with Steel Platea, and Uia only readable edition 

pubiiabed in tbia country. 
AaasMttarof eoaraa.afai7fiuniIjinfNireoaBti7haaaoo|i]rof thaHolyBihla; and aa tha pia- 
aonplioa ia that tha crantarportioB oftaaeoaaoU ita pafiaa, wa tain tha libMty of aaii^ 
that do, that tha perusal of tha writings of Joaaphos will be fooiul Tary intaresting and inatnielivak 
All thoae who wish to possess a beautiAil and eoftact copy of thia valualda WMk, woold do wall 

to poichasa this edition. It is for sale at all tha principal bookstoraa in tha Uutad Stalasbud bf 
csontry merdiants generally in the Southern and Waatem Stataa. 
Alao^ tbs above work in two Toluniea. 

BURDER^S VILLAGE SERMONS; 

Or, 101 Flain and Short Disconrses on the Frincipal Doctrines of the Gospel 

INTENDED FOR THE USE OF FAMIUE8, SUNDAT-SCHOOLS, OR CX)MPANIES ASSEK- 
BLED FOR REU6I0US INSTRUCTION IN COUNTRY VILLAGES. 

BY OSOBGB BUBDEB. 
To which la added to eadi Sermon, a Short Pnyer, with soma General Prayan tar Familiaab 

Sehodia, Ao., at tha and of tha worit. 

COMPLETB IN ONB VOLUME, OCTAVO. 

Theae aennona, which are characterixed t)y a beantiAil aimpUdty, tha entire abaenoa of oontro- 
Teny, and a true evangelical qi>b1t, have gone through nuiny and lanra editions, and been translated 
into eevditi of tbs eaaitinantallaBgQagaa. ** They have alao been the booonnd msaas not only of 
conrerting many indiridualB, but alao of latndadng the Gospel into diatriota, and area into psoirii 
churches, where before it was comparatiTely unknown.** 

** This work fully deeenres the immortality it has attidned." 

This is a fine library -editimi of this invduable work; and when waaay that itahonU be foond In 
the possession of every family, wa only reiterate tha aantimenta and sinoera wishes of all who take 
a deep inteiaal ia tha elaraal waUkn of maokiad. 

FAMILY PRAYERS AND HYMNS. 

ADAPTED TO FAMILY WOBSHIF, 
AJRTD 

TABLES FOR THE REGULAR READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

By Rev. S. 0. Winchesteb, A. M,, 

Lata FMlor of tbm Sfarth r rssbftaii aa Charoh, FhOadalphla; and the ft art j y tatlaa Ghmeh «t 

* Natehei,lllMi 

On« volume, ISmo. 
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UPPINCOIT, OBAMBO ft CO.'S PCBLICATIONS. 

SPLENDID tIBRARY EDITIONS. 



•*'^- 
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ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS. 

ELEOANTUr nUNTED, ON WINE PAFBR, AND (JNIFO&U IN SIZE AND 

8TYLE. 



TiM JbOowiJif EditiOM of BtSBdud Britlih Poeti ue illostrated with numerooi Stotl 
Engraving!, and may be luui in all varietica of binding. 

BYRON'S WORKS. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME| OOTAVO. 

INCLDDINO ALL BIS SUFFRES8ED AMD ATTRIBUTJBO POEMS; WITU SIX BEkJJTIFUL 

ENORATINOS. 

This tdttJoB Int bMa oiraflinyeoinparsd with th« recent London edition of Jir. Horr^f, and 
made complate Ijjthe addition ot more than fifty pagee of poema heretolbrB nnpoUiahad in Em- 
land. Among tliaaa there are a nnmbar that Imra narer appeared in any American editioo; and 
the pnhUriwn beliere they are warranted In aaylng that thia ia Mt aioK eompUe editiom of Lord 
Byrm*9'P9eliai TTorb evar pnbliahed in the United Stataa 



€^i ^ortiml ^orka of 3Srs. %tvimi,' 

Complete in one Tolame, octavo ; with seven beautiful Engravinga. 

Thia ia a new and complete edition, with a ^lendid eniravad likaneai of Ifia. Hamani. on ateaif 
and eontaina ail the Foama in the laafc London and AmerioanadJttona. With a GiitiaamaAM bf 
Kr. Thatcher, of Boetcm. 

'*Aa-ao woifc m the Ekigliih laagnaga wn be aonmendad with mon ooafideoDa, It will argna bad 
taata in a fiamala in thia ooantrjr to be wfthoat aoompiata aditioa of tha writlnga of one who waa 
an honoor to her aez and to hnmanity, and wlioee pmdnetiona, firom first to lart, eotttaia no ayUabIa 
ealcolated to call a blosh to the cheek of modeetjand Tirtoe. There ii, moreorer, m Iba. Hemana'a 
poetxy, a moral parity and a raligiona ibeling which commend it. In an especial manner, to the dia- 
criminatlng reader. No parent <u goardian will ba under tha neoeeaity of impoaing restrictiona 
with regard to the five pemnl of ateiy jnodnetlon emanating firom thia gifted woman. There 
breathes thrunghont tha whole a moat eminent ezemption from impropriety of thoqg^ or diction ; 
and there Is at timaaa parndTaneaa of tone, a winning sadneaa m her mora aerioaa oompositiana, 
which tells'of a sonl which haa been lifted firdm the contemplation of terrestrial thinga, to divhia 
commnninga with bainga of a puar world." 

MILTON, Y0UN6, GRAY. BEATTIE, AND COLLINS'S 

POETICAL WORKS. 

OOMPLITX VBL 02fB VOLUlUi, OOTATO. 
WITH SIX BBAUTIFUZi ENaBAVZNaS. 



€w^t isk €\mm€i l^im unit ^ottiial S^oik 

ooMPLiTi nr ONI TOLxnai, ootato. 

Tnalniliag two hnndnd and Ally Lattem, and anndry Boama of Gowper, navar balbre poblishad la 

this ootmtiy ; and of Thunson a new and interesting Memoir, and vpwards of twenty 

new Poems, for Uw first tinu printed from Ua own Manoseripta, taken tntm 

a lata Edition of the Aldhw Poata, now pnUiaUng hi London. 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ENaSAVINOS. 

Tha dIsttogqidiedProftasorSiniman,q»enking of thia edition, ohaarrea; **Iama8mndigratIflBd 
by the elegance and fine taata of yoar aditioa, aa by tha nobla tribnfea of genioa and mond ezoat 
lenee wUeh theea daligfatftil anthoia have loft itoallfiitare generatiooa; and Oowper, aapaciaUy, 
isnotlesscmM|rfeaoaBa8atnwChrlBtian,nion]irt aad teacher, than aa a poet of great power and 

eiqnisite taste.*" 

5 — 



LIFPINCOIT. ORAMBO ft C0.'8 PITBUCATIONS. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMPBELL, MONTGOMERY, 

LAMB, AND KIRKE WHITE. 

OOKPLBTB XV OKI TOLUXI, OOTAYO. 

WITH 8ZZ BBAUTZFUL BlfORAVZVaB. 

Th« beaotj, comctikMi, and ooDTenienoe ai tbiM (kToorita editioo of theaa itaiidanl aathon mn 
■0 well known, that it h wearotlj uaemmij to add a wonJ in te ikvoar. It is odIj neoetaaiy to aaj, 
that the pabliahen have now ianed an illartratod edition, whidi greatly enltancee ita kaom wnlnn. 
The eofiwrinia are eaoeUant nod well eelected. It ie the beat Ubiaiy edition eztanL 



CRABBE, HEBER, AND POLLOFS POETICAL WORKS. 

OOMPLXTl 15 OKI TOLUKB, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL ENaRAVZZraS. 

A writer in the Boatoa IttTaUer holds the ibllowiaff langnife with rafweioa lodMnTBlnAla 
editions:^ 

"Mr. Editor:— I wish.iHthoat aajidea of indBnft to a^jaword or two opoa the 'Ubnuyof 
Engliih FbeU' that ii now poUished at Philadelphia, by Lippincott, Grambo A Co. ft ia eeitainlj, 
takinf into consideration ttn elegant manner in whioh it ia printed, and the reaaonahle prion at 
which it ii affimled to porehaaen, the best edition of the modem Britirii Poets that has ever been 
published in this coantry. Each Tolome is an octavo of aboat 600 pafss, double colamns, stereo- 
tjrped. anil accompanied with fine engraringa and Uographioal aketchea; and moat of them an 
reprinted ftmn Galignani'B French edition. As to its value, we need onlj BMntkm that it flontntais 
tlie entire works cf Montgomeiy, Graj. Beattie, Collins, Bjnm, Cowper, Thomson, Milton, Yoong, 
Rogers, Campbell, Lamb, Hema^ Heber, Kirke White, Cmbbe, the Miaoellaneoiis Works of Gold 
smith, and other masters of the Ijrs. The pnblisben are doing a great aenrice bj their pn b licn t i o n, 
and their volomea are almoat in as grsat demand as the tehimable novels of tbM dsy ; and they 
deserve to be ao: fisr they are certainly printed in d style eoperior to that hi wliieh we have beftn 
had the woriu of the English Poets." 

No libraiy oan be oonaidered oomplete without n eopy of the abors beanUfbl and eheap effltlone 
of tlie English Poets; and persona orderinf all or uaj of them, will pleaae ssy LippiBBoCt, Gronbo 
dc Co.'k illoitnted editions. 

A COHPLBTX 

lifttonari] of ^m\M (trnMrns: 

COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE PASSAGES IN 
THE OLD BRITISH POETS; WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS SELEC- 
TIONS FROM THE BEST MODERN BRITI8U AND 
AMERICAN POETa 

EDITED B7 SARAH JOSE^&A BALE. 

As nightingalea do upon glow-worm Ibed, 
So poets live upon the living U|^ 
Of Nature and of Beantgr. 

BeautiftiUy illnitratcd with EngrtTinfi. In one nperrojal oetavo ToIaoM^ in wioui 

bindingiL 

The poblishera extract, ftom the many highly emnplimentniy Bottoas of Ihe abors vntnable tad 

beaatifol woric, the following: 

•* We have at last a volume of Poetieal QnoCationa worthy of the nameu It enntaine neariy eix 
hundred octavo piMres, rarefuily end tastefully selected frran all the home and foreiini author* of 
celebrity. It in mvaluable to a writer, while to the ordinary reader it presents every subject at a 
glance.^— GMicy's Ifldy's Book. 

** The plan or idea of Mn. Hale*^ work is fblidtons. It is one for whksh her fine taste, her onleriy 
baUtsof mhul, and her lony oocnpatioo with litemtore, has given her peculiar iheiliiiee; and tho- 
roughly has she accomplished her taik in the work before nsP*— SortaM's Magtmm. 

''Itisachoioe ooUeotion of poetical extrante ftom every Endish and Ameiiaan aotlMirwurth 
perusing, ftom the dsys ot Chancer to the present time."— muMsvlon Umam. 

** There is nothing negative about this worli; ttisjMii(iBd^good."-'A)MiAv AiAMk 
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LlPPmCOir, QBAMBO ft CO.'S PCBUOATIONS. 

THE DIAMOND EDITION OF OVHON. 
THE rOETICAL WORKS OF LORD BTSON, 

vrrra a sketob of Ria ufe. 
ooKPLin IS mra xmAT dvodsoixo ToLinn, witk cnsi. putrb. 

Th* tnt U ail •dHoa I* » rarta^ ail It b priiitad wilh m smah an, « Itn wUu ii«i(r. 
IkuitaulMiHdwitliMiuMMM HBoMof IhalutniditloH Tkk wirt li to In bid ta 
pUd ud nnrti bM^, miUiit ■ k«««Bl nlm ftr ■ (tit. 

"rbini&aimrbarz*ri Anii,oiMiiiil(Uli(B(Tiiloiii>;piiMMud )iTl.,a,ir ~~ 
flslphij, w« bRUd SOUliBfta i^iiif Or" ■-'•-'■-'■ — ■■■— ■<■■-- ■■■ • -' — ■- 

- ■ In ■ mitla lalina. nfbuir t>>« « , „.. 

wbule ur Idrt £?»■'• Puna, HBUTpiUiud In ton or ' 

ablF.handaMltoltkt^iicBikvadlMteLIM, .., 

iIfD>rI>>im«Wia*iiUMMItoni7,*niltoMlli««rn. -me Hoot !• lUnxi 
Ini, ili*iQi£Wnn«»bil Ah «i* aOari ui ttli laMliAd wttb two 

-WaazD^SraitonfiaaMhii^L^riBuk llaMtteltHU'.ninilnaUBVIgnUal, 

Innaulua^UwiiiiUHlHn. TlH •doim <f ttt nbk hod wdl iHl otalin] 10 till mwprlB 
ijhioh Lit gtompmi th» wi1iIj1m» to im ■ CUM Btfoii nitli Uw ■Mwrmn Wlilici el hawk* 

DpsuHM «r tn*. ud in moib kilute M Uh VMlitM af peniHU^ ad UIUdh.' — MMlsan 



THE DIAMOND EDITION OF MOOHE. 

(coKitiBPoaiiisa with stkos.] 

THE POETICAL WOR^OF THOUAS MOORE, 

COLLECTED BY HIH8ELF. 
eouvLxn n om tdlumi. 

T1iliTi>itfa|iiibliitedBiiiflicmwiih%nB,bn thi h« Lodea (ditkas wd b Ih* wat lo- 



THE DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 

(coMPunn n ovx tolctu,) 



GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE. 



U ba la till UbnuTcf (mrkmSlf.biTiiv baaiiiHIiii bj 



BIQLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY 

dBABMkVUiB.Saiani^ndliMEB. UoKiiM wltk aminim aal Nolttll b 
bv- Br JOHN B10LUfD,witliece(a-fkwi(th(WiirU,->L(Cl*niiB 



UPPINCOTT, OBAMBO & CO.'S PUBUCATI0N8. 

THE POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



THE UNITED STATES; Its Power and Progress. 

BY OUZXAAUIME TXXZi POUSSXH. 

LATB XIJfXSTKE OF THE BITUBLXC 07 FEAVCI TO TBS UMXTBO MIATMM, 

FUST AMERICAN, FROM THE THIHD FAIUa EDITION. 

TBAinSLATED FBOM TBB y HJUI IU H B7 BSMOND L. JyU BABBT, X.IX, 

SUROfiOX U. S. VAVT. 

In one large ooIbto Tolnme. 

SCHOOLCRAFT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 

THE UNITED STATES. 

WITH BKAVTirUL ASO ACCrBATI COLOCSBD lUnSIBAIIOVS. 



HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 



mnpiCTxxa thi 



HISTOEY, CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 



OP TBI 



COLLECTED AND PREFARED T7NDER THE DIRECTION OF THE RL*REAU OF INDIAN 

AFFAIRS^ FER ACT OF MARCH 3. Ui7, 

BJt BBNR'S a. flOaOOZiOaAFT, XiXi.D. 

ILLUSTBATED BY S. BASTlfAN, Capt. U. 8. A. 
PUBLISHED BT AT7TH0BITT OF OOHGBBSS. 

THE AMERICAN GARDENER'S CALENDAR, 

ADAPTED TO THE GLDfATB AND 8KA80N8 OF TVS mtrTED STATXaL 



Containing a oompleto aoooont of all ttw woik ntetmujto te doM tai Iks Kitehan Garden, Fknit 
Garden, Orchard, ITiMijaid, Nnmiy, FUasora-OnMUid, nowar Gardaa. Oneii'honaa. HcA-hooaa, 
and Forcing Ftamaa, lor evaiy mouth in the year; with ample Ftaotacal DirectMoa fiNr'perfonning 
the same. 

Alao, general aaweU aa ntonf kutaubJUmM iirlajing got crieetincearJiaiid aeiaqrof the ahof 
depaxtmenti^aooordinf to modern taata and tha meet t^ifonA ptam; the OraamaBtal PiaBting of 
Pleasure Gronnda. in the ancient and modern atyle; the ealtiyation of Thorn Quioka, and other 
plant! suitable for live Hedges, with the bait methoda of making tbem,&o. To which «ra annexed 
eatalognes of Eitehvi GanleD Platia and Haita; AroUUi^ PidC, and Sweat Haifea: Medidaal 
Flaata^ and tiiA most impoKtaBtGrapea,dH)L, used in rand eoonomif; with iha aail baafc artH>>«d la 
their cttltiTatioo. TafrtherwithaoofAMsIndaztothebodf ofthewoik. 

BT BEBNARD M*MAHON. 

Tonth Edition, greatly improved. Ib om vohiOM, ooUva 

THE PORTFOLIO OF A SOUTHERN MEDICAL STUDENT. 

BT QBOBOa H. WXABTON, H. D. 
WIXH NUllBBOUS ILLU8TBATI0N8 BT O&OQICB. 

One Tolumot ISmo. 
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UPFINGpTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLIOAtlONS. 

THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

€^ fixmtfi unit :^linihr'f (CntiirlnjnBlitii af Jlml affairs- 

BY CUTHBEBT W. JOHMSON. 
ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOUVERNEUR EMERSON. 

muliifeid Iv ■ewntaen bMOtfflil EtagnrlBp of Ctttte, Honei^ Sbe«p, tbt TtrietiM of Wheat, 

Bulej, (kta, Gnnes, the Weedi of igrienltarB. dco. ; besidei nnnMro6i Engrmv- 

inci on wood of tiw miat iaportaifi tmplflmeoto ofAgiteattore, && 

Thit tluidnd woik eontidiis the liteik and beet inftmnatloii opon all eatdecta connected with 
Ihrming, and anwrtaliiiiv to the oooitqr; tnatiiy of the snot crope of gnfai, hay, cotton, hemp, 
tobacco, rice, aqgar, Ac. Ac. ; of honea end mnlae; of oattle, with aoinate paitioolaa relaUng to 
eheeae and batter-making; of fimla, faidoding a deaoription of capoa-makinff, with drawings ttf the 
initmmenta emplofed; of beee, and the RoaaiaB and dther ^rrtenu of managing beea and con- 
etrndfaig htVML l«iit artlelea on thaiMai and pnparaltoD 4)f boaei, Hbm, goano, and all aorta of 
animal, mineral, and Tegetable fubetanoei emplojed aa mannrea. Deecriptionaof the meet approTed 
ploo^ia, harrowa, threaheri, and OTeiy odier agrletiltaral mabhine and implement; of firtdt and 
diade traea, Ibnet tnaa, and ahrabe; -of weedi^ and all Unda of ffiea^ and deotmetire wotiae and 
inBeeta,aiidtlMbeBtBieaaaoffBttiBViidcftheni; tegKtharwllh a tboomd other aattera relating 
to roral lil^ about which inibrmatteD to Bo ooMtaotlj dortrad fay an-naidMto of the eonntiy. 

ZV OHB LABOa OOTATO TOLVXS. 

MASON'S FARRIER-FARMERS' EDITION. 

Price, 62 cents. 

THE PRACTICAL PARRIER. FOR PABMERS: 

comnamMB a a>i»BA& pnoRifnoa or nm «obi« -mmd mtol ammal, 

TH E HOF18E; 

WITH MODES OF MANASnOENT m ALL CASH, AVD TftlUTKlEiT TtUVtSSA^K, 

TO WEtCR IS Al>0tD, 

A PRIZE ESSAY ON MILES > AND AN APPENDIX. 

Omtaining Redpee for Dinaeee of Honea, Ozea, Cowa^ Calrea, Sheep, Dogi^ Swine, 4ke. Aa 

VonMrlj of Sony Cbuly, Yiisinia. 

In one volnme, 12mo.; bonnd in elotli, gilt. 

MASON'S FARRIER AND STUD-BgffK-lttWEDITION. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S NEW POCKET PARRIER: 

ooKPuaiiro a sshbrai a w c tirriwi w n k n gOM tM axo oasroL aiiiieai^ > 

THE HORSE; 

WITH HODia OF HA5A0EMERT IN ALL CASES, AND TSEATUCirr HTBCSBilJSC. 

B7 HZOHABD mJLUOUf XK.JDi.. 

. Fbrmrtj of BvnyCoaat^, Vlifttia. 

To which b added. A PRIZE ESSAY ON KULESt and AN APPENDIX, eontaining Redpea for 

Dieeaeee of Uoraa^ Qua, Cow^ Calvae, SLfOqs Doia, Swiaa, Aa te. ^ .with Aapala 

of the Taxi^ Aaierioaa Stad-Aiok, Ralaete-TniBiiig^Saaii^dta, 

WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 

Compriafaig an EMiy on DomeaHe A]iiaidB,«apeeiflny tfie HorM;'wflh Itemaika on TrBttaient and 

Breeding; logather with TtoBiag aad Baeiiig Tahlae, iliawim tha haH tJaaaoaTaeertla^oMab 

twok three and fonr Bile heata; PedigrqeaofWiaBdng Honea, rinoe 183^ and of the Boat 

oelehiata d Strili oni and Maiaai with nerfU Mvii« pod XmU^ Tabloa. Bf 

3. S. SdNNBRfEdlterunrortbaTlnMrt ianar,Newydik,te.'dca. 
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UPPIIICOTT, GBAMBO ft CO.'S PUBLICATI0K8. 

HINDS'S FARRIERY AND^D-BOQK-NEW EDITION. 

FARRIERY, 

TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EAST PLAN : 



1 



Wkh batniotioiM to tb* Shosiag Smith, IWtiot, ud Ovoam; p iwm( M lif • Bopalv DeaeripUon of 
Om laiiiud FnnetioM ia Health, nd how theit an to ho itttand whni dinrdenML 

BY JOHN HINDS, VETERINARY SURGEON. 

linih ouB iM o w bto Addltioiii and Xmprortmeiiti^ partfenlariy adapted to tUi ooontiy, 

BT THOMAS M. SMITH, 
yeloiliiai7 Sniooa, and Ueaaber of tho LoadoB Toterinaiy Uedieal 9ocMj. 

WITH A SUPPLXMSITT, BT J. 8. 8KINNEB. 

HM paUUiflta havo raoeivad «aiiioraa8 flattarint Bottoaa of the freat piaotkal value of theea 
werfca. The dtitiimiWied editor of the AaMrioaa Fanan, tpmking of theaa, obwnraa: — * We 
cannot too hijhjy nwommand theae hookas and thanfcn adrin ofoiy owner of a hone to oUata 
thanL* 

"Hien are recelpta in thoee hooka that ahoir how F nm dt r wn be eorad, and the tntTeller pnr* 
aoe hk Joomejr the next day, hf friTiiiK a tMapoonful of alum. Tnta wai Rot ftom Dr. P. Thornton, 
of Mon^teUer, Rappahannock ooonljr, vii|inia,aa fonndidaa Ua own oh ee n r ai ion ia aereral eaees." 



■* The oonataat demand fat MBaoa^ and Wxnibfa Farrier hae indooed thepabliiheTa, Mean*. Up- 
plnoott Grarabo it Co.,to put ibith new editiona, with a * Sopplement' of lOOpafei, by J. S. Skinner, 
£mi. We sboold hare eouirht to render an aeqeptable eenrine to onr anicaltarol readera. br givinf 
a chapter tram the Sopplement, 'On the Relatione between Man and the Domeftic Aninaia. eipe- 
eiaUj the Horn, and uia Oblijcationa they impoee ;' or the one on 'The Form of Aaimala;' Irat toat 
etther one of them wonU ovei^mi the ivaee hen elloCtodto each aobfecta." 



" liita of Medidnae, and other artlolea whkdi ought to be at hand aboot every training and livaiy 
itable, and aveiy Funner^ and Braederli eetaUiAmeol, will he found in thcee valo^le worka.'* 

TO CARPENTERS AND MECHANICS. 

Jast Published* 



A NBW AND IMFROVSD BDITION OF 

THE CARPENTER'S NEW GUIDE, 

BKnro A ooxpLin book of ldisb fob 
OAHPBSFTHT AXTB SOZV:BUJtl 

IVeating fblly on Pnotical Oeometiy, Safllfk Bride and Flaater Groins, Nnhes of evexy deeoripHoa, 

Sky^Ughta, Unee fbrRoob and DooMai with a great variely of rMgni IbrRoob, 

Tmmed Oiideia, Floow, Doaea, Bridgee, Aa, Angle Btae fcr 8hop 

ALSO| 

Addilhmal FUm ibr variooB StairCeeee, with the Uaae ibr pndadnt the Faoe and raUv M^^ 
never belbra pobUriied, and great!/ anperior to thoee given in a ftnner edition of thie work. 

BY WILLIAJM JOHNSON. ARCHITECT. 

or nuuAtuwA. 

Tlw wholo inmded on tnie Oeoinetrioal Mnolplee; flie Thoory and ftaetiee waQ nphdned and 
Adly exemplified, en eighty-three copper pfartee, taMdadfaigaoine ObeenratioaB and Calcolatiooe on 
the Strength of Timber. 

BY PETER NICHOLSON, 

▲alter cT *T1» CtopiBlir and Jolnert AaMbu^* "Tte St&aeat^b Inrtnwtar Id tbe FIva 

OidaiB,»dBn. 

Thirteenth Edition. One Tohime, 4to., well boond. 
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LIPPINCOTT, QRAMBO '& CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

A DICTIONARY OF SELECT AND POPULAR {ROTATIONS, 

WHICH ABE IN DAILT USE. 

TAKEN FROM THS lATllH, FRENCH, GREEK, SPANISH AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Together with • eoplout Colleetion of Law Mazlmt and Law Tormi, tranilated into 

EogUih, with IlIiHtntioni, Hlitorlcal and Idiomatic. 

NEW AMERICAN EDITION. CORRECTED, WITH ADDITIONS. 

One Tolama» 12mo. 

This Tohime ooniprlMi a ooi>iirat odltoUon of legal and othar taraM whkA an la eommon ua, 
with EnffUih tnunlatioDa and hiitorioal flhutratioiii; and wa Bhonld Judge its author had auraljr 
beaatoagreafFaartof Langn«(M,''aBdetolaaU tbaacrapa. A work of this character should 
have an aztansiTe sale, sa it entlrelj obviates a eerioas diffieolty in which most readers are inToIred 
by the fireqoent oooonanos or LsCin, iBraak, aad fkanoh peHBges, wUeh wa sappose are introduced 
by authors fta a mere show of learning— a diffleol^ Teiy pei^zing to readers in general Tliis 
*« Dictionary of Qnotations," ooneaminir whioh too mneh oumot be aaid in ita fhToor. a£bctuallj 
xemores the diflanlly.aBdgiffaBtfaBiasderaaadTaBtagaoverthe author; ftrwabellera a majority 
an themeetfae ignorant of the meaning of the tennath^ employ. Very few truly learned authon 
win faisolt their taadera by fatndoeing Utin or Fkaaeh quotatiooa hi their writiap, whan *'iilate 
English" will do u wall; hot wa will not anlaige oa this point 

If the book Is asiM to thoea vnaBquainted with other langnages, it is no lees Talnable to the 
dsseicaUy adwaled aa a book of rsftreooa, and aniwan all the parpoesB of a Lsiiooa — indeed, on 
many aeoonnts, it is better. It sarea the troiri)le of tumbling over the iarger rolomes, to which 
ereiy one, and espeofaJJy tiMiaa sagsged hi ttie legal piuJhsiioH, aia vary often rohjected. Itshonld 
have a place in every lihraiy iathe coontiy. 

RUSCHENBER6ER'S NATURAL HISTORY. 

OOXPLSXEt WITH XEW QL08IABT. 

EMBRACING ZOOLOGY, BOTANY AND GEOLOGY: 

FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND PAMIUES. 

87 ixr. B. W!. avsoHaarsaaaiiByM.D. 

DT TWO TOLIWIS. 

WITH NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A OOFIOUS GLOSSARY. 

ToL L oontahia Fsrfshnsli JsMi. YoL H. cotatoa h t rnm ikhwk Js t as h, JWaay, mi Cse i cwfc 

A BeantiAil and Valuable Fresentation BooL 



THE POET'S OFFERING. 

EDZTBD BY MBS. HALB. 

With t tatiail of the Edltrses, a Spiaadid mnmlaitid TBla-n^a. and Twahra BawrtIM 
faigsbySartsfai. Bound hi rich Tmft^ Moroooo, and Extra Cloth, Gilt Edga^ 

To those who wish to make a pi ase a t that wiliaafatlBBiitivahiebthie will ha ftond the moot 
desirable Qiil-Book ever pabUshed. * 

*We ooeamMd ttto all whodesiw to juiu BS ut alHead with % voiume not only vary baantlftl hot 
ot solid intrinitio value."— TVoalhisvloii IMeii. 

**A perfect treasury of the Cheoghta and fhadee of the beet SbaHsh and Americu Poets. The 
peper and printing are beautiful, and the bindii« lioh, elennt. and eohetantial ; the moot senalda 
and attrecfive of all the elegant giftrbooks we have seen.*'-- AxmIiw BuOetm. 

•*ThapaUisiMFsdeeervethetinkaoflhapiitaUolbrsDhapw The 

ranafh^anlv the best aittati^ sod tha other porOoos oftha work oocnqMod hi aleganoa.**— 

•* Therabno bocik of eelectlooi so dfveialfled end epproiniita nitUa oar knowledga.**— Aaniils^ 
•• It ia ooa of tfaa amet vataiBUa ai waU M akiSBt booki avarpvUiriwd in this ooSstry."— G^ 
LecVfJBBOJt 

"Itisthamoetbeantlftilandtheaw^iisafliloflbriiKaTarhsg tii aa d eattapiJiUa Nohidividaal 
of literary testa will venture to ba ^AhoBtJf—nraitr JtaK 
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LIPFINCOTT, OBAMBO ft OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE YOUNG DOMINICAN; 
OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE INQUISITION, 

AND OTHER SECRET SOCIETIES OF SPAIN. 
BT M. ▼. DE FEBEAL. 

WITH HISTORICAL NOTES. BY M. MANUEL DE CUEND1AS. 

TRANSLATED FROM TBI FRSNCII. 
XLU7STAATED WITH TWENTY SPLENDID ENGRAVINOS BT FRENCH ARTISTS. 

One Toluma, octaTo. 

SAY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A TREATISE ON POLinCAL ECONOMY; 

Or, The Frodactlon, Distribution and Consunption of Wealth. 



FIFTH AMEBICAN EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL KOTBS, 

B7 G. G. BIDDLB, Esq. 

In one volnina, ootivo. 

It would be beaefidal to<mrooontiyifallUu>tewhomwMpiriagtoiifllfle,w«r>ra quir idbytbeir 
ocnutitneiiti to be familiar with the pages of Saj. 

The dMngniahed biographer of the Mithor,iaiiatiolnftfiiawaric,obniv^ "HippOrlbradeiioe. 
he eooiineBoed that atndj which fcnns thebaaie of hii admirable Treatise oo Pottfaal EcoMaqr; a 
work whirh not onlyimpiorad under hie hand with amy lOoaealveedJtiaB, but hM been traaalated 
into nxMt of the Europeen languafaa.** 

The Editor of the North Ameiinan Review, epeakinff of Saj, obeenree, that "be li Oifl most 
pa|Milar,«nd peihape tiie most aU» writer on PoIifiUsal Eooaoiqf,«faioe the time of Smith." 

LAURENCE STERNE'S WORKS, 

WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 

WErmM BT BIXSUUP. 
WTTH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS^ ENGRAVED BY GILBERT AND GIHON, 

FROM DESIGNS BT DARUE7. 

One Tolame, octavo; cloth, gilt. 

To eommend or to erftldse Steme'k Worin, hi this age of the world, wirald be an " waateftil and 
eztraraghnt ezoeei.'* Unole Tofagr— Corporal Trim— the Widow— La Fivxi— Poor lCaite-.-the 
Gapttre— eren the Dead Aaa,— UUeleall we have to mj of Sterne; indintbe menxny of these 
eharacters, histories, and rt etc h ee, a thoniand fbUiee and worse than Adlies an tefottsn. The 
volome is a veiy hinrtssme one. 

THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HEftOES; 

A GOlfFLETB HISTOBT oVtHE HSnCAN WAB» 
nanucmo xu. tub ofeutions ondbb ocnkrau tatus ahd ioott. 

Wma A BIOQ-BAFEZ OF TEB OFFIOEaUl 

Also, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO, 

Under Gen. Kearqf, CoIsl Doniphan and Fremont. Together with Nameran IjiendotM of the 
War,Mid PMMQalAdvwtnmortlMOflkara. mastmod wilk . 
Portraita, and other Beantiftil EDgravhNPiL 

la GDftfoliiiiit^ Ufano. 
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LIPPmCOTT, OBAMBO ft CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW AND COMPLETE COOK-BOOK. 

THE PRACTICAL COOK-BOOK, 

aamjLimw urwABbi or 
ONB VHOVBAXTB BB0SZPT8, 

CoDsistiiif of IHraetiont fbr Selecting, Preparing, and Cooking aU kinds of Heats, fish. Ponltiy, and 

Game; Scope, BroCln, YegetableB, and Salada. Also, ibr making all kinds of Plain and 

Tfenqjr Breads, Pastes, Puddinpb Ctket, Craoma, loea. Jellies, Presenres, Bflarma- 

ladea, 6ui. 6ui. ito. Together with rarioos Miacellaneoos Recipes, 

and nnmeroos Preparations for Inralida. 

BT BCBS. BLZB8. 
In <)ne volnme, 12mo. 

BT J. B. JONES, 

AUTHOR 07 **WILD WESTERN SCENES," **THE WESTERN MERCHANT," Aa 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS. 

In one ▼olume, 12mo. 

I!L FUCHERO ; or, A Mixed Dish from Mexico. 

BMBRACmO GENERAL SCOTTV CAMPAIGN, WITH SKETCHES OF MILITART LITE Of 
FIELD. AND CAMP; OF THE CHARACTER OF THE C0UNTR7, MANNERS 

AND WAYS ^F THE PEOPLE, ace. * 

B7 RTOHABD M'SHEBBT, M. D., U. 8. BT., 

LATB AOTIX0 lOEOBOa Of EBttlMBITT OP MAEII^IB. 

In one yolume, 12mo. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 



MONEY-BAGS AND TITLES; 

A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 

niAJiSLATKD fBOX THE FBSXOH OF JUIdU SAMDIAV. 

BY LEONARD MYERS. 

One Tolomo, lamo. 

*'*Moittt-Bagt mtd 7W Is quite a remaricaUe work, amoonts to a kind\f expoanre of tlM folly 
of homan ptide, and also presents at onoe the evil and the remedy. If gnod-natnred ridieole of 
the impoetoree practised hj • nt of ieJl^atyled rafonnen,- who hifn nothing to lata, and to wbom 
change most be gain—if; in short, b daHuoaCiQB of the uistakaa ideas which prerent, and the 
means which condooa to happiness, be traits deserving d oommendation,— tha reader will And 
much to enlist his attentioa and win Us appnbatios is tha pages of this Bnprateading, bat tmij 
maritorioos paMication." 

WHAT IS CHURCH HISTORY? 

A VINDICATION OF THE IDEA OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

BT PHILIP SGHAF, 

TEANSLATXD PBOM THX GERMAN. 

In one volanie, 12nio. 



UPPINCOTT, GRAMBO k CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



DODD'S LECTURES, 

DISCOURSES TO YOUNG MEN. 

ILLUSTRATED BT NUMEROUS HIGHLY DiTERESTINO ANECDOTES. 

BY ^yniTiTAIW DOBD, IiXi.D., 

CMAFliAni 111 OftDIMAET TO BIS lUJnTT «BOm«a TUM nassb 
nRBT AMIRICAN XDITION, WITH XNORiiyiNai. 

One Tolume, 18mOi 

THE IRIS: 

AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR. 
Wiih Gontribntioxis from the lint Writers in the Coonticy. 

EDVrj&D BT PROF. JOKH 8. BART. 

WitkapkadMnhmriMttoMMdatwtRiifroringfc Boiai is TuilMy Momeo ad ikh Ffefte 

Maote Biwltaf. 

ZV ova TOLUMl, OOTATO. 

IfeiOoateiitauBeiitiralforiilML ABooff theooDtrflratonneMiDMWiankMfWBtetlMVByvMie 
of lettan; loch m Mr. Boker, Mr. atoddud, PvoC MoAU, Edith Maj, Mn. SigoonMy, GunliM K^^ 
Un. KiniMj, Bfrr Bntlar, Mn. Feam, Mra. Swift, Mr. Van Bibber. Rer. CbulM T. Brooka, Mm. 
Dorr, £ra«w W. EUmorth. MiH X. W. Btfn«s Mr*. WUUaim, Mary Toviif , Dr. Gaidetto, Aliea 
Oaraj, Fkaba Carajr, Ampata Browao, Hamiltao Browna, CaroliM E a al i ^ MaifWik Jnlria,liMiB 
J. & Brviroa, Min Stan . Mm Brotfaanom Kato CaniibeU, Ae. 

(demfi ixm \^t $mxti Hine ; 

OB, HOLT THOUGHTS UPON SACRED SUBJECTS. 

BT COiEBGYMBM OF THB EFI800PAL GHTTBOB. 

EDITED BY THOMAS WYAH, A. M. 
In one Tolume, iSima 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGBAYINGS. 

The contentc of this woik ara ahinfl j bf dMsymes of tha Epiaoopd ChwA. Amoofr tha oob- 
tiibnton will be fonnd the munea of the Aight Rer. Biihop Potter, Biehop HoplUni, ^Mhop Smith, 
Biahop Johns, and Biriiop Doane ; and tha Rev. Dn. R T. D. Johns, Colemao, and Bitflar; Rfv. G. 
T. BedeUyM'Cabe, OKilsbj, &o. Tha illostnitiona are rich and asqaiKtely wronght en gia > i n M opoa 
the following svhlMts:— *Samael before Eli," **Ptotar and John bealinff tha Lame Man," **Tha 
Resurrection of Christ," *' Joseph sold by his Brethren," ''TTie Tables of the Uw," "Chrtafk 
Agony in the Garden," and "The Flight into EllTpt" Tliaaa anlijeets, with many othms te praaa 
and verse, ara aUj treated throngfaout the work. 

HAW-HO-NOO: 

OB. THE BECORDS OF A TOUBIST. 

BTaHABLEB Ti*1fM»H, 
Aatbor of ** A Bammer in tbe WilderncM,** ftc Id one Tolame, ISnMk 

" In the prseent bofric, *ii iw ko wee.' (an Indian name, bf the wqr, fyr America,) die anOMr kaa 
gathered ap eome of the relica of his fonner tows, and added to them oUier interntinff matter. It 
oantaiaa a nnmber^ oarefoUj written and instroolive articles vpoa tbe vartomi Undo of tril in Mr 
oovntry, whoae oaptnre aflfords sport for ani^era; raminiscsnces of aniqae faioideots, mannan, and 
•ustoms in diflfarent parts of ttia eomitrj; and other aitialea, namtiTe,deeeriptiTe, and aeatimentaL 
In a sapplement are gathered many enrtona Indian h i ian da. Th^y are jnlatad with grant rimpUdltf 
anddaarneM,and will be of serricaberBafter to tha posm-makan of America. Many of tham are 
qoiU beantiftiL"— iVatiOMf JmUlhymnr. 

IS 



UPPINOOTT, OBAIIBO k OO.'S VVnUOAXlOSB. 

LONZ POWERS; Or, The Begnlators. 

A ROMANCE OF KENTUCKT. 

yOUNDlD OH FAOTS. 

BT JABSES TXrSXR, ESQ. 

IN TWO VOLUlf El. 

Tha MMMa, dnneton. mid ineidents ia Umm roUtmm haw btra flopiad firam attora, and froa 
real life. Thef ara rep r ww nt e d ie takiar PlaM «t Uwt period ia tha hiatoiy of Kentacky, irhaa 
the Indian, driTon, after many a hard-foiq^ field, flxMn hia ftfoorita hnnting-gitmnd, waa aoooeeded 
bf a rode aad anlattaied pepolattm, Jntanpanad with oiiaBiMd taaada of deqMiadoaa, aearoely 
laaa aaTaga ttm Um nd maa thqr hfd diaplaoad. Tha amhor poaiBiw a ▼jgoroaa and gnphie 
pen, and hai pradocad a veiy iotercMhif nunanoe, whiafa prea oa a atiikias portrait of tha tinaa 
hadaaorihaa 

THE WESTERN MERCHANT. 

A NABRATIYE. 

CoataJaiag oaafU InalnietiaB fbr tha Waatern liaa of Bnajiwaa, who ankaa hia Parohaaaa in tha 

laat Alao^ InJonaafion far the faeratn Ifaa, iirtMiaa Cnatoman aia in the Weat 

Likawiae»Hiatafbrthoaewhodaa|aaBii|TatliwtothaWeat Da- 

daoad fkoai aoboal axperienoa. . 

BT LUZB tatORTFIBLD, ▲ WESTEBW MEB0EAHT. 

One Tolnme, 12mo. 

Thii ia a new worfe, and wiU ha fiMmd veiy hiteraatinf to Uia Coontry Merohaat, dcOL te. 

I iprlttitlr. pleaaaar hnnlr, iiith a raar aawaat iif infiaaiafimi in ■ larr Mirniiatiln ■hapir Boal- 
aaai. Love, and Behgian ara ail diaBaaied,and bmoj proper aaatimenta aapgaaaed in ragard to eaifli. 
The'*aiona''of theworlLlaaaaMaadBpiathe fbDowh^ ooMludiiv aaofianoaa: "Adhere alaad- 
ftatlj to yovr boafaieai ; adhere ataadihatljr to jroor ihnit lore ; adhere ataadihatlj to tha ofaarriL" 

A MANUAL OF POLITENESS, 



PRINCIPLES OF ETIQUEHE AND RULES OF BEHAVIOUR 

IN OKNTEEL 80GIETT, FOR PERSONS OF BOTH EZXsL 

18mo., with Plates. 

Book of Politeness. 

THE GENTLEMAN AND lADT'S 
BOOK OF POLITENESS AND PROPRIETY OF DEPORTMENT. 

BBDIOATBB TO THB TOUTH OV BOTH SEXB8. 
BT MADABKE OEZ.NABT, 

TxansLatad from the Sixth Faiia Edition, Enlarged and Ixnpioyed. 

FtftM Am«rleam Sdltlom* 
One Tolnme, 18mo. 

THE ANTEDILUVIANS; Or, The World Destroyed. 

A HABBATIVB POBM, IB TBB BOOKS. 
BT JAMBS WBBVmT, 1I.D. 

Oiietdhime» IBmi^ 



LIPPINCOTT, ORAMBO ft C0.'8 PUBLICATIONa 

Bennett's (Rev. John) Letters to a Yonng Lady, 

ON A VARIETY OP SUBJBCTB CALCULATED TO IMPmOTE THE HEAET. 
TO FORM THE MANNERS, AND ENLIGHTEN THE UNDERSTANDING. 

"That oar daoKhim naj iw w polahad eamm of Uw laBpis.* 

Tho paMUwn itaeeniT bopo (Ibr tiM hapimni of Bukiiid) that a eopy of thit valnlte liUa 
woric will Im (build tho oompaaioa of mfnj jouag lady, as nodi of Um happiiw of ovaiy bmOf 
dopeadt am tka prafiar eakivalioa of Um fnaalo aitad. 

THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK: 

OB, FRACnCAL HINTS FROM A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 

One Tolame, 18mo. 

Tbii la OM of tbo Boat practical aad traly TBlaabla tiwtiMaoiithocnltwaaaddMpIlwof tbo 
fbmalo mlnda whidi haa hitheito baea pobJibhad in this coontiy ; and tiia pablahan ara vorf eonfi- 
dent, from tbo inaat demaad Ibr thia iavalnablo UtUa work, that on Ions it wdl bo fBond ta tba 
libnuy of ovary young lady. 

THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD : 

Or, "Youth's Gnide to the Wqr to Wealth, Honour, and DistioctioB;' fa. IBmo. 

OONTAUmrO also a GOMPLSTI TBBATX8I OX TBI ABT Of GASTIX<k 

"WeiwMtooidiallyiaeamiBaiid ttao AaMnoaa ChartarflaU to gaMial attantkNi; tart taiooac 
peiaona porticnlarly, aa ooa of thobatt workaof tha kiad tkat haa evar beaa poUWiad in tha 
oonntiy. It eanau ha too highly appndatad, ■oma paranl ba spndaBiifa of 



SENECA'S MORALS. 

BT WAT OP ABSTRACT TO WHICH 18 ADDED. A DISCOURSE UNDER 

THE TITLE OP AW AFTERTHOUGHT. 

BY SIR ROQER L'KSTRANQK, K NT. 

A new, fina aditioii; ona Talnniav ISoml 
A copy of thli Talnabla little woit aboohl ba firaad m avaiy fuaily lihraiy. 

NEW SOWS-BOOK. 

(Erigg'0 |out[iwn anb Wtsitm |ong£ftjr; 

BEING A CHOICE COLtECTlON OF THE MOST FASHIONABLI adNOS. MANY OP WHICH 

AKE ORIGINAL 

In one Tolnme, 18mo. 

Great care waa taken, in the selectioB. to admit no aong that ciitafawd. hi tha aUghtaat dagrea^ 
any hidalieata or improper allnmaa; and with great propriety it may ekm the tide of " Tha F»- 
loni Song-Book, or SongateE." Tha muaartal fihalripaaga obaarwa— 

** The man that hath aoK mana !■ himael^ 

Nor ii nut moved with ooneind of aweet aonndi^ 
• la fit for treaeons, ■tratagema, and qMNla." 

ROBOTHAM'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONART, ' 

OAmsruziLT bstisbd, 

AND THE FRONUNGUTHXr OP AU THE OtPFICDLT WORDS ADDED. 
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UPPINCOXT, QRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, 
CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT : 

OOXTAUUia 

TEE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO HACmNERT 

Of Amarioaa aodtb, mwa^Bngiiiw, WatBr-Woifc% Navigation, Bndg»-buildin|, &e. dus. By 

FREDERICK OVERMAN, 
Avthor of "Tha Maaaftgrara of Iraa," aad othar nanlite traatiawL 

niostrated by 150 Engravings. In one large 12mo. yolome. 

WILLIAMS'S TRAVELLER'S AND TOURIST'S GUIDE- 
Through the United States, Canada, &€. 

This book will ba found laplata with tnfonnatlaii, not oDly to tha trayallar, bat likawiM to tha 
man of bonneH. la its preparatiunt an aatiraly naw plan has baan adi^itad, whidi, wa are oon- 
▼inoed, needs only a trial to ba folly an>reciated. 

Among its ttany valuahla foatoras, are tables ahowtaif at a i^anoa the ^batamBttMtt ud Km* 
ooeopiad in tnvellaaf finoss tha priaoipal oitaea to tha Boat important plaoea in tha Union ; so that 
the queBtioB fiaqnmitly ariced, without obtaining a satisfiurtory reply, is here answered in AilL 
Other tables show tha distaaDes flnn New Tortt, *&. lo donestio and foreign ports, by sea; and 
also, by wayafoompanaoii,fimmNawYorkaad liraipool to the priwapal ports beyond and aioond 
Cape Horn, Ace., as well as via the Isthmos (rfPsnama. Aooompanied by a huge wad aoonnta Map 
of the United States, inoladiag a sspanta Map of Calilbniia,Orsgon. New Ifaxieo and Utah. Abo, 
a Map of tha Island of Coba, and Flan of tha Cttf and Haibor of Havana; and a Map of Niagara 



River aad Fhlls. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE: 

Containing direiAons fbr eondnoting bosmess m the Howe of Rtprssentativas ; tha Senate of the 

United States; tha Joint Rules of both Houses ; a Synopsis of Jalierson^ Manual, and eopioos 

ladioss; togathar with a ooneiss syatam of Rnlaa of Order, baaed on tha ragnjattons of tha 

U. S. Coogresa. Deaigned to eoonomiao tuna, aecnre uuformity and daqiateh in oon- 

docting bualneaa in all secular meetinga, and also m all religious, politioal, and 

Legialative Aaaembliaa. 

BT JOSEPH BARTI^TT BUBLEIOH, Z«L. D. 
In one yolame, 12mo. 

This is oonsidered by oar Jndges and Goagrasaman aa deoidedly tha best wwk of tha Und extant 
Every yoong man in tha ooontiy should hava a oopy of this book. 

THE INITIALS; A Story of Modern Life. 

THREE VOLXJMBS OF THE LONDON EDITION COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 12M0. 

▲ aaw noval, equal to **Jaaa Eyia." 

WILT) WESTERN SCENES: 

A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE WESTERN WILDERNESS. 

Wherein the Ezploita of Daniel Boone, the Great Ainericaa Pioneer, an partieulariy deecribed. 

Also, Minute Anooanta of Bear. Deer, and Buflhlo Hunts —Desperate Confliots with tha 

Savagea— Fishing and Folding Advantaraa-> EhoouDters with Serpenta, &c. 

By Luke Shobttield, Anthor of /'The Western Merchant." 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. One volume, I&no. 

POEMS OF THE PLEASURES: 

Conairting of the PLEASURES OF IBtAGIN ATION. by Akenride ; tha PLEASURES OF MEMORY, 

by Samunl RiNcers; tha PLEASURES OF HOPEi fay Oampbell; and the PLEASURES OF 

FKI]!3>iiDSHiP, by M'Heniy. With a Memoir of each Author, prepared azpressly 

for this work. I8mo. 
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LIPPINCOTT, ORAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATT0N8. 

BALDWIN'S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 

A PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER: 

ooiTAinva 

TQFOORAFHICAL, STATISTICAL^ AND OTHER INFORMATION. OP ALL THE MDRI UL- 

rORTAMT PLACES IN THE KNOWN WORLD, PROM THE M08T 

RKCENT AND AUTHLNIIC SOURCES. 



AjuuUd b]f MvetxU otJUr OtntUimen, 

Tb wUflh ■ addad n APPENDIX oooteiniiMr mora than TEN THOUSAND ADDITIONAL NAMB^ 
ohia^f of Um hmII Towns aiid ViUagei, Ao., oTUm Unitod SUtM ud of Muiooi. 

NINTH EDITION, WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 

ttiiiv Um ProDandation of OMur two thoonnd names, bosidaa those pninounoed in the Ofigiaal 
Work: Itemufta itself nComplaU Voeabolaiy of GaographioalAoiMindatwa. 

Om TOLUIU UmO. — ^PBIOBf $1.50. 

lrt[ror'0 lihrarq for \^t Mzut^nik 

Complsta in Twalva hnwlsnw ISoMk, Fohuasa, taouid in Seurlat Clotk. 

t WOMAN'S TRIALS: OR. TALES AND SKETCHES PROM THE UPS AROUND OBL 

a. MARRIED Ll¥Ei ITS SHADOWS AMD SUNSHINE. 

X THE TWO WIVES ; OR LOST AND WON. 

4. THE WAYS OP PROVIDKNCE : OR, " HE DOETH ALL THINGS WELL.* 

A HOME 8C£N£S AND HOME INPLUENCKS. 

A SnX)RIES FOR YOUNG HUUStKEEPERS. 

7. LESSONS IN UFfu. FOR ALL WHO WliJ. READ THEM. 

a SEED-TIME AND HARVEST; OR, WHATSOEVER A MAN 80WITH THAT SHALL HI 
ALSO REAP. 

9l STORIES FOR PARENTS. 

la OPP-HAND SKETCHES. A LTTTLB DASHXD WITH HOMOI. 
11. WORDS FUR THE WISE. 
OL THE TRIED AND THE TEMPTSa 

Tlieabof*Sorieeansoldtoff8therorsepu«te,aBendiwoifciseoDplet«InitaBlf. No PamOjslioald 
be without n aw of this intanstiBff and instrnotifa Seiisa. PrieelliirtfHwveB and n Half Cents per 
Polnme. 

FIELD'S SCRAP BOOK.— New Edition. 



of Tales and Anecdotee— BkMTaphknl, Historical. Patriotic, Mond, Religtooi, ami 

mentid riacee, iu i'ruse and IfottUj. 

Compiled bt WILLIAM FIELDS. 

MBQOm EDITION, BSVISED AHD HtPBOYSD, 
In one haadaooM 8va Volnieb Priee^fZOa 

THE ARKANSAW DOCTOB. 



THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN ARKANSAW DOCTOR. 

BY DAVID RATTLEHEAD, M, D. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE PUTT CENTai 

THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION WITH MAN. 

ILLUSTRATED BT THE FBINaiFAL ORaAMS. 
BT JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 

Henbar uf the Rofal OoUege of Sni|eooa of Ei^fland. 
Iir ONI VOLUME, 12m0 — PBIOI $126. 
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UPPINCOTT, aRABlBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



BOA]iDMAN'S BIBLE IN THE FAMILY. 

OB, 

HINTS ON DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

BY H. A. BOARDMAN, 

PAITOB aw THM TUTTH PBBBBTTBBIiJr GHUBCBy PHn.A]»LPHIA« 
Om VqIuim laaaa— Piiot, Ont DoUar. 

WHEELER'S HISTOET OF NORTH CAROIINA. 



NORTH CAROLINA, 

From 1584 to 1851. 

nnanjiq^a flrom Original R«endt, OffloM Doeamenli, and IVaditioiMl Statoments ; with Biccnpliiarf 
SkfltofaM of ber DiBtingwwhad Statesmen, Juriata, Lawyers, Soldieia, Dirinea, Ao. 

BY JOHN H. WHEELER, 

LaU IHuunr tf fl> atefft 
ZV OVB YOLUXB OOTAYO. — PBIOB, $2.00. 

THE NORTH CAROLINA READER: 

oovTAnnvo 

A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF NORTH CAROLINA, SELECTIONS IN PROSE 

AND VERSEi (MANY OF THEM BY EMINENT 'CITIZENS OF THE 

STATE), HISTORICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, 

9k(SA 8 TsrCetS ^ JIKCscelUitieous XntormatCon siOr statistics. 

BY C.H. WILEY. 

"Mf own gnen land fbr ererl 
land of Um baaatifal and bnfo— 
llie fkveman^ hoowtiM maityr^i grarai.* 

KkmftrQUA w^A SHgra9Wff§, tmd dMtgned/or FamiltM amd 8ehool»m 

ONB VOLOMI una PAICI tLOa 

THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN TRIBES. 



PERSONAL MEMOIRS 

OP ▲ 

ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIERS: 

WWh hrit/ Jfotie€§ of pa§9%ng Eventt, Factt, and Opimiontg 

A. D. 18ia TO A. D. 1842. 

BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 

ONE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUME. PRICE THREE DOLLAJta 

THE SCALP HUNTERS; 

OR, 

BOMANIIC ADVENTURES IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 

BY OAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 

AneoB or m **miwim KARam." 

flba y go N In Om Fo^mm. JMm F^ftg CXmlb 
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UPPIRCOTT, TfiAMBO ft CO-'S PITBUOATIOir& 



THE CONFESSIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 

BY MRS. JOHN SMITH. 

WITH THIBRXV BUMOROUl ILLUtTRATfOVB. 

Ont FoZwM liflM. Pric$ 60 (ktUB. 

SpUndid IHustrated Books, suitable fbr Gifts for the Holidays. 

m IRI8: UN ORiGINiL BODVBNIB FOR ANT UVt 

EDITED BY PROF. JOHN' 8. HART. 
WITH TWBLYX 8PLXin>ID ILLUMINATIONS, ALL TBOU OBIGINAL DlSICOrg. 

THE DEW-DROP : ' A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. 

WITH VOrS 8TBEL INQRATDrOS, 

GEMS FROM THE SACRED MINE. 

WITH TIN flTBEL PLASBS AVD ILLVVINAfflOVai 

€^t T^nVi (DffErittg* 

WITH FOUBTXXN 8TEXL PLATK8 AND ILLUMINATIONS. 

THE STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

KORD Am LJLDY- BAR0O1lllT> 

OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 

BY CATHARINS SISCLIIX, 
Aothor ar«* JvM BonTerio." **Tha BiataMM orUfe," "Utdan MtsoamjUAmmm," teu 

OfM Volume 12mo, Priee 50 ctnte, paper; elotk,Jime, Y6 cmUtk 

McGOWN ON DIS EASES OF THE SOUTH. 

Jl VBAOTZOAXi TRBATZ8B 

ON TBI 

MOST COMMON DISEASES OF THE SOUTH. 

ExhibitiDfr their pwrnlfar natiira md ttw oorw a ondhMC adaptation of Trtalineat: to wluek 

ii addad an Appendix oontaioin^ aooia HiaoeUaneoiw qmttar; alao a QloMiy, 

ayplalniiig tto maaniiig of tha taehnlcalitieab or madlad pt uu t m naai 

in this woric 

BT THOMPSON MoGOWN, M.D., 

Giadaate of Tnnqrlrania Unirviity, Uember of the I^ringtofi Hbdioal Sodety, and a PnfMwnm 

of the Sooth. 

One Volume Octavo, Priee Two DoUare amd a Ea^. 

€^t Etgitih'i Saug^ttt; 

A TALE OF TWO WORLDS. 

BT W. H. CARPENTEB, 

AX7TH0B OF "CLAIBOBNI THE REBEL," " JOHIT TBI BOLD," *0.» AG. 
One Volume ISma Priee Thirty-aeren and a Half Canta. 

^*vw%/wwwwvv%/wwwwvwvwwwwwww>^/ww^M 

WILLIAMS'S NEW MAP OP THE UNITED STATES, ON ROLLERS. 

SIZE TWO AND A HALF BY THREE FEET. 
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A. DOW Mapaf the United States, upon whlco are driineated its vast warka of lifterntf 

oattoo, Rotttea aeraaa tha Continent, die., ahowinf alao Canada aad tba Island of Cuba, 

BY W. WILLIAMS. 

Thia Map ia handaomelrpolored and inoontad on rrile^ and will be ftmnd a beaatifVil and oaaM 
ernameni to tha Connli«t Il apia aad Barior, aa waUaa tha <A rw i B aal Fttoa Two DoUaxa. 
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UPPINOOTT» G&AMBO & 00.*8 FUBLICATIONA. 

VALUABLE ST ANDARD MED ICAL BOOKS. 

DISPENSATORY OF THE UNfTED STATES. 

B7 DBS. WOOD AND BAOSE. 
Ntw EditMMi, araoh Mlal||«d nd eareftinj reriMd. One volanM, rofl ootavok 

A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDieiNE. 

B7 aSORaB B. WOOD, M. D., 
OiMortiMAiitlioiBortiie''I)i*prantoiyof Um U. S^'^c. Nwr «litiaa, taiprovvd. 2r6iM.9m»> 



AN ILLUSTflATED SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY; 
6PECIAL. HICBOSCOFIC. AND PHTSIOIOQIGAL. 

BT MMlSnSh OSOSaE HOBTOH.'M. D. 
Vith 891 beautiful lUusttations. One Tolome^ toj^ ofjttijp, 

SMITH'S OPEHAtTvE SURGERY. 
A SYSTEM OF OPERATIVE SURGERY, 

BASED UPON THE PRACTICE OF SURGEONS IN THB UNITED 

STATES ; AND COMPRISING A 

BiliograpMcal Index and Historical Record of mwj of their Operatioiis, 

. FOB A PERIOD OF 200 TEARS. 
BY HENRY H. SMITH, M.D. 
niiutnted with nearly 1000 Engravings on SteeL 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 

WiOi ampto niutntioM of Pnotioo ia all tha J)9putamata of lltdioal Sdmoa, and oopiBm No* 

tioM of Toxicology. 

87 THOMAS D. SIXTGBXSZiZta A. BE., M.X1., 

ProtofthiTkaQiyaadPimatiBeofMadioiiMintlMPhitaklalpluaCaUegeofM^^ IvoLOra 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF StIflGERY. 

Bj Qbobob M'Ci.ku«aii, M. D. 1 toL 8to. 

EBERLE'S' PRACTICE OF MEDICINK 

NawUttiaik k^rand IvOSOBOB M«CLELLAN,M.Dl TwofolHMaiBlvoLtfa 



EBERLE'S THERAPEUTICS. 

TWO VOLUMES IN ONS. 



A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES ANO PftYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

By JOHN XBERLB, M. D., Ac Fimrth Edition. With Notoa and vaiy lai|« AdditioM, 

Qj Thomas D. Mitohbui, A. M., M. D., &e. 1 toL 8va 

EBERLE'S NOTES FOR STUDENTS -NEW EDITION. 

*»* Tbeaa work* an naad aa tezt-booka in most of the Medical Schools m the Unitad Statv. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POISONS: 

Their Symptoms, Antidotes, and Treatment By 0. H. Costill, M. D. 18mo. 
IDENTITIES OF LIGHT AND HEAT; OF CALORIC AND ELECTRICITY. 

BY a CAMPBELL COOPER. 

UNITED STATE^HARMACOPIEIA, 

Sdttknof 1861. Pobliahiid bf antbority of dw NaUuMl Madioal CowmtieB. IvoLOvd 



UPPINCOTT, ORAIIBO & OO.'S PUBLIGATI0H8. 

SCHDOLCRAFTS GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE 

f nbian tfribea nti^t ^niUk |tatt0 

PART 8EC0KD— QUARTO. 

WITH EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, 

Aipsfid tai ilM Snt figrle of tlM arti flpom Drawings fey Oapteift luteal V. B. A. 

FRIGS, nVTEEN DOLLAR& 

COCKBURN'S L IFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 

LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY, 

\riTH A 8X£X0TI0N VBOH HIS 00BBX8P0MDXN0X, 

BT LORD COCKBURN, 

One of tlM JvdgM of fhe Ck>iirt of SeMkmi in fleotUnd. Two TolnBiM^ dmioeteTO. 
"ThoM wbo know Lohl Jeffrey oolj t]irou)(h the pefee of the Ktlinhwifr Review, get b«t a 



■Med, and not the meet pleeeant riew of hit chanuster.'* 

** We adviee oar renden to obtain the book, and eidoy it to the ftill tbemaelTea. Th^j wHl unite 
with ns hmjlBff that the aelf-drawn dianeter partnijred in the lettenof Lonl J«aki|f,ie ooe of the 
most delifhtftil piotorai that haa ev«r been pieaented to them."— ^Gmmiv IhJMiM . 

" Jeflbey waa for a long period editor of the Reriew, and waa adaitted bj all the other contribn- 
ton to be the leading m>irit in it In addition to hia politioal articLea,he aoon ahowed hie wonderful 
powers of critkdam in Uteratara. He waa aqtaally at home whether cenanring or applaoding; in 
hia ooilaagfati on the medHicrity of Sonthejt or the miinaert talenta of 9|Ton, or in hia noble eaaaja 
on Shakapean, or Soolt, or Boma.'^Nfit Tor* EatpruM. 

PRICE, TWO DOLLARS AND A HALF. 

ROMANCE OP NATURAL HISTORY; 

OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTERS. 
wuh numxbous illtjstiiations, nr oni volttmb ooiayo^ oioih. 

BY C. W. WEBBER^ 

*'We have rarely read a volame ao fhll of Ufh and enthoaiaam, to eapOUo ef tranapoitinff the 
reader into an aatoraoMNv the joenea and poaaoadeaaribed. The volaai can hoidlf be opened 
at any page without arretting the attention, and the rrader is borne along with tbm moremeat of a 
style whoee elastio apciqg and lift knows no woaiinesa.'^— BbUmi Cmrkr Md Trmuerirt, 

FRICR, TWO DOLLARS. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
Second Editiaii, Rerised. 

" Our author haa Boquittedhfaneelf in a manner wmthy of hie aul^feot. Hia atyle ie eaqr, flowing, 
and yet aententioua. Altogether, we consider it a highly Taloable addition to the literature of our 
age, and a wotk that should And ita way into the lihnay of efoqr Friend.*— JWaay jHttOigemxr* 
PkUadOphku 

** We regard thia liib of the great fbunder of Fennqdvania aa a TalnaUe additkm to the literature 
of the oountiy.'*'— PAiZadc^pUa Evauig JSuUdm. 

** We faano no heaifstinn in proDoonoing Mr. Jann^ Bib of Bbbb the best, beoaose the moet 
satisfactory, that haa yet been writtea. The antirai^ atyle is dear and uninralved, and well auited 
to the pnrpoeea ol btographhal aanatha."— Zsi rii w fl i t ifca m aJL 

PRIGS, TWO DOLLARS. 
" 28 ' 
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UPPmCOTT, ORAMBO ft CO.'S FUBUCATIOHB. 

LIPPINCOH'S CABINET HISTORIES OF THE STATES, 

OORBIBXUIG or A BBXH OV 

Cabinet Histories of all the States of the Union, 



TO BMBBAOE A YOLUm TOR EACH ffCATB. 

We have to flur completed all par arrangeineiits, aa to be able to iasae the whde aeries in the 
shortest poauUe time oonsiBteiit with iy carefol liteniy prodnotion. 81VXRAL YOLDM £S ARS 
flow READT FOR SALK The talented aathors who have engaged to write theae Histories, are 
no strangers in the liteniy world. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" These most tastefully printed and bound Tolomes fonn the first instalment of a series of Stata 
Histories, which, withoat soperseding the bnlJuer and mwe e^MnsiTe worica (tf the same charao- 
ter, may enter household ehaanela firom whirii tiie othen wtmld be ezdoded by their coat and 
magnitode." 

" In oondsenesB, eleamesa, skill oi arrangement, and graphic interest, they are a most ezeellent 
earnest of those to come. They are eminently adapted both to interest and instroct, and shoold 
have a place in the &mily librazy of every American."—^. Y, Comitr mti Ettguinr. | 

*' The impoKtanoe of a series of State History like those now in prepartfion, can acaroely be esti- 
mated. Being condensed aa oareftilly as accoracy and interest of narrative will permit, the aize 
and price of the Tolnmes will bring them within the reach of every family in the coontiy, thus 
making them home-reading books fbr old and yoangi Each individaal will, in conseqaenoe, become 
familiar, not only with the history of his own State, hot with tliat of the other States; thns auitaal 
interests will be re-awakened, and old bonds cemented in a firmer ra-nnion."— JSbnw OaatUt. 

NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT CLERGY; 

CREEDS WITHOUT CHARITY, THEOLOGY WITHOUT HUMANITY, AND PROTESTANT- 
ISM WITHOUT CHRISTIANITY I 

With Notes hj the Editor on the literatnie of C!haiitj, Popnlfttton, Psapexinn, Folitleal 

Xoonomy, and Ptotntantiwm. 

"The great qoestion which the book discnasea is, wliether the Chnrch of this age is irbat the 

primitive Church was, and whether Christiana— both pastors and peoida— are doingtheir doty. Oar 

anthor believes not, and, to oar mind, he has made out a strong case. He thinks there is abandant 

room for reform at the present time, and that it ia n eeded almost aa mooh aa hi the daya (tf Lather. 

And why 7 Becaose, in his own words, * While one portion of nominal Christians have boaied 

themselves with forms and eeremoniea and obaervanoee; with tiictnna, images, and processimw; 

others have given to doctrines the snpreniapy, and have bosied themselves in laying down the 

lines by which to enforce human belief— lines of interpretation by which to control hmnan <H^ion 

—lines of discipline and restraint, by which to bring human minds to uniibrmityof ftitb and action. 

They have formed creeds and catechisms ; they have apread themselTes over tb» whole field of the 

sacred writings, and seratehed up all the sorfiuse; they liave gathered all the strawa, and turned 

over all the pebbles, and detected the odour and deteimiBed the outline of eveiy ttoaa and trao 

and shrub; they have dwelt with rapture upon all that was beautifhl and sublime; but they have 

trampled over mines of golden wisdom, of surpassing richness and depth, almost withoat a thooght, 

and almost withoat. an effiNCt to ftthom theae prieekaa tnaaona, araoli toas to take possession 

of them.' " 

FRICC, ONE TOLLAB. 

SIMPSON'S MILITARY JOURNAL. 



_ 



JOURNAL OF A MILITARY REOONNOISSANCE FROM SANTA FE, NEW 

MEXICO, TO THE NAVAJO COUNTRY. 

BY JAMES H. SIMPSON, A.M., 

FIRST LIEUTENANT COEPS OF TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. 

WITH SEYENTT-FXVB 0OLOUaE,D ILLUSTRATIONS. 

One vdmM, eetavo. Mea, Thne Doilan. 

25 
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UPPDEOOrr, OBAMBO k 00.'8 PUBLICATIOim. 

TALES OF THE SOUTHERN BOBBER. 

BY C. W. WEBBER. 
OD TOUHB (KTATO^ HANMOMELT lUUBtRATia 

The Huter Naturalist, a Bomance of Sporting; 

OR, WILD SCENES AND WILD HUNTERS. 

BY C. W. WEBBER. 
Aatharor''8h^tetlM^ri,"*'OldHielutlMO«idt,*'**Oali MtaM of tte GOi," te. 

ONE VOLCME, ROYAL OCTAYa 

IUU8TRATE0 WITH FORTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVIN68, FROM ORICIBAL DRAWU6S, 

MAinr or which are coloured. 



NIGHTS IN A BLOCK-HOUSE; 

OR, SKETCHES OF RORDER LIFE. 

Ad wfwf toioiigtfce ladlm, Fwtfi of the WUd HmtoriLMdEivlolliorBooM, 
hn^^ Mmttom, WhaCuI, Ftoehut, mad ocher Bonier Heroes of Um Wool 

BT HEHRT 0. WATSON, 

Author of "GHiv^Firae.or the Etvolatiaa.* 

WITH NUMEROUS I L L U 8 T R A T I O N B. 

One voliune, 8to. Prioe, B^ OOL 



HAMILTON, THE YOUNG ARTIST 

BY AUGUSTA BROWNE. 



AN ESSAT ON SCULFTURE AND^ PAINTDia, 

BY HAMILTON A. C. BROWNE. 
1 voL IBiM. Price, 37 1-2 eente. 

THE SUGAR. CAMP, and other Sketcjies, 

BT OTTARIiBB LAHICAIT. 
12010. nLUUlNATEU OOVER& Price, 00 eenlB. 

A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE, 

TKANSLATED FROM THE PESNGH, 

BT LBONABD MTBB8. 
One Tobune, 12IIM. ILLUllINATfiD COVERS. Prioe,flOe0Dlik 

MILITARY LIFE IN FIELD AND CAMP, 

BY RICHARD'M'SHERRY, M. D., 

hAXM BVBOBOV OV ▲ BBGDnn OV XARnOBf. 

One TolnnM^ 12nMX ILLDIQNATSD COVERS^ Price, flO cente. 

_ 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

FROST'S JUVENILE SERIES. 

TWELYE YOLUBfES, 16mo^ WITH ITYB HT7NDBED ENGBAYINaS. 



WALttB O'NXILL, OR THE FLBA8ITRB OFDOUfa OOOD. 26]bignEr^ 

JUJIKiiB SOHOTT, aad other Stories. 6 Engraving 

THE LADY OF THE LURLEI, and other Stories. 12 Engrayings. - 

ELLBNTB BUCTJiSAY, vnlotlier Btorfes. 20 Ene^airingi. 

HERMAN, and other Stories. 9 Engrayings. 

KING- TREG-EWALL'S SAtTGRTBBi and otb€fr Stories. 16 Xngrailnga. 

THE DROWNED BOY, and other Stoxie«. Engravings. 

THE FIOTORIAL BHYME-BOOE. 122 Engrayhigs. 

THE FIOTORIAL JTO SBHY BOOK. 117 Xngmrlngs. 

THE GtbOD OHILD'8 RfiWABD. 115 Engravings. 

ALFHiABBT. GF QUAPBUFEDS. 26 Bngravingik 

ALPHABET OF BIBDS. 26 Engravings. 

PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 

The above popnlur aod attractive leries of New Juveniles for the Tevng, tie sold together or 
separately. 

THE MILLINER AND THE MILLIONAIRE. 

BY JKB8. BEKXKIA HIOKS, 
• (Or Tiiffaiia,) Author of ** The Lad j Bonier,'' Ac. OiM volume, ISbmk 

Price, S7)^ oents. 



STANSBURY'S 
EXPEDITION re THE eREAT SALT UKE. 



AN EXPLORATION 
OP THE VAIIET OF THE GREAT SALT lAKB 

or UTAH, 

CONTAINING ITS GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, MINERALOGIOAL BB- 
SOURCES, ANALYSIS OP ITS WATERS,- AND AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUin? OP 

THE MORMON SETTLEIVTENT. 

ALSO, 

A REOONNOrSSANCE OF A NEW ROUTE T4iR0UGH THE ROCKY MOUNT/yNS. 

WITH SEVENTY BEAU!4:U'JUL ILLUSTBATIONS^ 

FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 

AND TWO LARGE AND ACCURATE MAPS OF THAT REOION. 

BY HO'VrARD STAirSBtTR'B', 

OAPTAIN TOrOOBAPHIQia* UTOIVBESS. 

One volosM, rojal octavo. 

31 



LIPPINOOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBUGATIONS. 



THB ABBOTSFOBD EDITION 

Of 

ntlNTED UPON FINB WBJX» PAFXB, WITH HSW AMD MMkJJtXWOL Txrwk 
FROM THE LAST ENGLISH EDITION, 



THE AUTHOR'S LATEST CORRECTIONS, NOTES, ETC., 

OOMPLETB IN TWELVE VOLUMES, DEMLOCTAVO, AND NXATLT BOUND IN OMm, 

70& ONLY TWELVE D0LLAE8, 



WATIBXITi or *Tlfl Sixty Ymn 81iioe.....^....THS lORTUNlS QV WESML, 

GUT MANNEBINa ».............^......».PETXaiL OV THl PIAK. 

THB ANTIQnART...............«..M.......M..........QmNTIN DUBWABD. 

THB BLACK DWABT ... „ ...8T. BONAN^ WELL. | 

OLD MORTALITT » ...«BEDOAUNTLXT. 

BOB BOT »...THB BBTBOTHED. 

THB HEART OV MID-LOTHLAN.... «THB TALISMAN. 

THB BBIDB OV LAMKIBM00B.....«...»..«...W00D8T0C]L 

A LEGEND OV M0NTB06B ...........^..^...^.....THB HIGHLAND WIDOW, A|. 

TVAiffwnm , ■ , .mrm fAIB XAID OV FBXH. 



THX HONASTBRT ................ANNB OV GBIEB8TBIN. 

THE ABiBOT*...M...... ........ .....M.<..M.....M......M.00vNT BQBEBT OV JrAJBJJSi 

KENILWOBTH .MM.MM..M.M.M»«.MMMMM«»«..«aM«OAflTLB DANGEROUS. 

TUB PIRATB..............«i.....^ ...JHB BUBGXONnS DAUGBXEB, te. 

AHT or THB ABOYB VOYXLg gOLD, Dl PAPSB 00TXB8, AT FXVTT OSimi BAOM. 

ALSO, 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 

ow 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

In TwdT* Tofunes, IBiajtl Oitevo^ en Supcrflne Pkper, wHh 

SEVERAL HUNDRED CHARACTERISTIC AND BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 

BLIGANTLT BOUND Dff CLOKH, GIUE. 

9t(c«» •nit StofBttoJtiiY 9tlUTs« 

82 : 
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